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ROSES 


OWN ROOT, 3-INCH, $15.00 PER 100 
$140.00 PER 1,000 


2000 CECILE BRUNNER 

1200 HADLEY 

1000 COLETTE MARTINET 
4000 WHITE KILLARNEY 

2000 DBL. WHITE KILLARNEY 
2200 KILLARNEY BRILLIANT 
3000 MRS. AARON WARD 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 


CROMWELL, CONN. 


ASTERS 


The early varieties 
are arriving, of very 
good quality, quan- 
tity increasing daily. 
$3.00, $4.00, $5.00, 
$6.00 per 100. 


GLADIOLI of the 
better and newer 
kinds, $6.00, $8.00, 
$10.00 per 100. 


Everything in Cut 
Flowers, Plants, 
Greens, Ribbons and 
Supplies. 


BUSINESS HOURS: 
7A. M. to 4 P. Mz, 
Saturdays 1 P. M. 


We hope to see you all at the 8S. A. F. Convention at Detroit, 
August 19, 20, 21, 1919. We will have a splendid display of ribbons, 
baskets, etc. 


S. S. PENNOCK COMPANY 


e * 
The Welesale |, Philadelphia 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
117 W. 28th St. 1608-1620 Ludlow St. Franklin & St. Paul Sts. 
WASHINGTON, 1216 H 8t., N. W. 








Winter-Flowering Roses 


We still have left about five thousand ROSALIND (Glorified 
Ophelia). This is much darker than the original Ophelia. Buds are 
bright coral, which changes to a clear pink when flowers are devel- 
pa sg ge of our best sellers. Strong plants, 34-inch pots, $30.00 
per ; 

We can supply, also, the following varieties in more or less limited 
quantities as long as unsold, strong plants from 3%-inch pots: 


COLUMBIA and MRS, CHARLES RUSSELL 

SILVIA (Yellow Ophelia) 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, KILLARNEY BRILLIANT, 
HOOSIER BEAUTY, SUNBURST, and MIGNON, 
or CECILE BRUNNER 


FERNS 


We have a splendid lot of ferns for immediate shipment, in the 
following varieties and sizes: 
Nephrolepis elegantissima, Elegantissima Compacta, Mus- 
cosa and Superbissima, 34-inch pots 
Dwarf Boston, 3%-inch pots 
Elegantissima, Elegantissima compacta, 
Dwarf Boston, and Scottii, 6-inch pots 
Muscosa and Smithii, 5-inch pots 
Smithii, ¢-inch pots 
Elegantissima compacta, 8-inch pots 
Elegantissima, and Elegantissima compacta, 10-inch pots.. 
Harrisii, 8-inch pots 
Dwarf Boston, 8-inch pots 


LARGE SPECIMEN HYDRANGEA 


FOR JULY AND AUGUST FLOWERING 
Mme. E. Mouillere and Otaksa. Extra large specimens, grown in half- 


barrels; 4 to 414-ft. spread, well budded, just beginning to show 
color. $15.00 to $25.00 each—according to size. 


F. R. PIERSON, Tarrytown, N, Y. 








Geraniums 


We have a fine lot of 2-inch stock for immediate 
shipment, and are also booking orders for next 
season at the current price of $2.75 per 100, 
$22.50 per 1,000, in a good assortment of popular 
kinds such as S. A. Nutt, Edmund Blanc, Mad. 
Racamier, General Grant, etc., also a good assort- 
ment of singles which will make good winter 
blooming stock. 


Hardy English Ivy 
2-inch, $2.50 per 100, $22.50 per 1,000 
FERNS 


Boston and Scottii, 5-inch pot grown at $4.80 per 
dozen, $35.00 per 100, shipped without pots. 
Table Ferns, assorted 3-inch, $6.00 per 100. 


Cash With Order. 


R. Vincent, Jr., & Sons Co. 


WHITE MARSH, MARYLAND 
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Strong Plants in 3% 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO. 


CYCLAMEN PLANT 


Trade Price on Application 


Farquhar’s Gold 
Medal Strain 


in. pots, $25.00 per 100 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Wholesale and Retail 


IF in need of RELLABLE NURSERY STOCK 
that is well grown, well dug and well packed 
Send to the BAY STATE NURSERIES 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 





Register your name for our 
Wholesale Catalogue of 
FRENCH AND HOLLAND 
BULBS 
Ready Shortly 


Also PERENNIALS for FLORISTS, 
ask for Special Prices. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


53 Barclay Street 
Through to 54 Park Place 


NEW YORK CITY 


























NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


We are subscribers to the Nurserymen’s 
Fund fer Market Development, aise “Say 
It With Flowers” Publicity Campaign. 





A Card This Size 


Costs only 90c. per Week 
on Yearly Order 
It would keep your name and your 
specialty before the whole trade. 
A half-inch card costs only 45c. per 
week on yearly order, 























We are Headquarters for the BEST OF EVERYTHING 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


With our Stock Seed Farm at Grass Lake, Mich., and our growing stations in 
every part of the United States where seeds are grown successfully, all in charge 
of capable and experienced men, we are equipped for and are producing 


PEAS, BEANS, CORN AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 
of all kinds in quantity and of highest quality. 
Glad to quote for present delivery or on growing contract for crop of 1919. 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO., Cambridge, N. Y. 


KELWAY & SON 


SPECIALIZE IN 


SEEDS 


(personally selected strains ) 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
Write for Special Prices, Spot or 
Forward 
Only Address, LANGPORT, Eng. 























“Seeds with a Lineage” 


All Varieties 


Thoroughly tested at our trial grounds, Raynes 
Park, London, England. Send for Catalogue 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Inc., comes bite. Bonen, Mas 





JUST OUT 


BOLGIANO’S 1919 SUMMER AND FALL 
CATALOG OF “BIG CROP” SEEDS 
a = oe 
Special Prices for 
Florists and Market Gardeners. 
Write for a copy at once—it will save you 
money. 


J. BOLCIANO & SON 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
Seeds and Bulbs 


30-32 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, CORP. 


471-54 North Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















BURNETT BROS. 
Seeds, —* Plants 
c. 


92 Chambers St., New York 
Write for our Illustrated Catalog 














W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
SEEDS, PLANTS AND BULBS 
Horticultural Sundries 


166 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK 


GARDEN SEED 


BEET, CARROT, PARSNIP, RADISH and: 
GARDHN PHA SHED in variety; alse other 
items of the short crop of this past — 
as well as a full line of Garden Seeds, will 

be quoted you upon application te 


S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS 
82 Dee St., NEW YORK and ORANGE, CONN 











When writing te Advertisers kindly mention Horticulture 


FREESIA PURITY 


IMPROVED 
Per 1000 
56 te % Imah. ..cccccccccccccece $6.00 
BG Gb Ge Midis ccc cvccodecccsccce 9.50 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


172 W. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Burpee’s Seeds 


PHILADELPHIA 





BLUE LIST OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
MAILED ONLY TO THOSE WHO PLANT 
FOR PROFIT 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Reselected Strains in Seeds. 
Improved styles in Implements 
gue upon application. 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 








When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 


Little Ads. That Bring 
Big Returns 


Little Ads. im our Classified Buyers’ Direo- 
tory bring big returns to both advertiser 
Anything wanted by florists, gardeners, 
park and cemetery superintendents, ete., 
can be sold through this medium, 

Don’t fail to read over these Ads. in each 
issue and you may find one or more that 
will prove profitable to you. 
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Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists 





National Publicity Campaign. 


This week we are recording a list of 
contributions to the Publicity Fund, 
approximating something over $1200. 
This is a decided improvement over 
the lists of the past several weeks, but 
only about half of what an average 
list should be for every week in the 
year if we are to reach our goal of 
$100,000. As our fund stands now, we 
are many thousands of dollars short 
of half the fund aimed for, and are 
more than half way through the year. 

Next month our Publicity Commit- 
tees will make their reports to the 
Society’s Convention in Detroit, and 
unless contributions become more ac- 
tive in the intervening weeks, they 
will not be able to report the collec- 
tion of at least half of the amount of 
the fund. 

At the convention the committees 
will meet jointly to discuss plans to 
continue the publicity work during 
the fall and winter season, the sum- 
mer season having already been pro- 
vided for. What amount of money are 
we going to place at their disposal for 
immediate use? It must be remem- 
bered that the production of flowers 
throughout next season promises to be 
abnormally large, consequently call- 
ing for greater effort to improve the 
demand for them, if we are to avoid 
gluts and obtain remunerative prices. 
Publicity, and lots of it, is needed 
more than ever. To get it we must 
have money. We are no longer buy- 
ing “a pig in a poke.” We know that 
we get a magnificent return for the 
money we spend, and the more we 
spend the greater the return. 

We are addressing particularly 
those florists who have not yet sent 
in subscriptions. It is beyond our con- 
ception that they do not intend to con- 
tribute, but why not send them in 
now, thus not only relieving the com- 
mittees of uncertainty but permitting 
them to make their publicity plans in 
the best interests of all. The plans 
now maturing may call for the imme- 
diate appropriation of as much as 
$20,000. If the committees do not find 
such an amount available, how are 
they going to finance the bills? Your 
good intentions will not help them any, 
unless you cash them in, by remitting 
to the secretary, without delay, your 
cheque for the amount you have de 
cided to give. Keep the ball a-rolling. 


Do not for one moment think that be- 
cause you have seen a big list of sub- 
scribers, to the amount of several 
thousand dollars, that amount is wait- 
ing to be expended. Our committees 
put the money to work as fast as it 
piles up. They have no thought of 
using the funds to produce an income 
which shall supply the publicity; they 
spend the fund itself, every penny of 
it. So when you hesitate you delay 
the game. What is $100,000 among 
20,000 florists? A thousand fruit grow- 
ers recently raised that amount in a 
few weeks. 


Just Take These Facts to Heart 

The campaign is a good thing for 
you and everybody else in the trade. 
It is doing what it was expected to 
do—increasing the demand for flowers. 
It is endorsed by all the live-wire fior- 
ists of the country. It is waiting your 
support, through your contribution. 

The following subscriptions have 
been received and are in addition to 
those previously announced, annually 
for four years, unless. otherwise 
stated: 


Joliet Floral Co., Joliet, Ill. (1 yr.). $10.00 
Cc. S. Ford Co., Quakertown, Pa. 


CE DRS. acccececwascdexudeweseunieas 5.00 
J. W. Massman, Montclair, N. J 

Ns Siw Kin éos ees enatorsstyese sy 10.00 
William Didden, Philadelphia, Pa. 10.00 
Cunningham Flower Shop.......... 5.00 
United States Cut Flower Co. (1 

Dt shite cds cbs ccs b esd ccagavdess 15.00 
D. A. Brounstein, Boston, Mass.... 10.00 
Cc. E. Holbrow, Brighton, Mass.... 20.00 
J. Oliver Johnson, Chicago, Ill.,.. 15.00 
Os Oey NO. BT 5c ces eveves 5.00 
John Plodzien, Chicago, Ill........ 10.00 
Cunnis & Billerbeck, Chicago, Ill.. 5.00 
Anna Grace Sawyer, Chicago, Ill... 10.00 
Maplewood Greenhouse, Blooming- 

SR Bs o ccuwsesdas bosekdbecatiaces 20.00 
J. L. Bonnett, Bloomington, Ill.... 10.00 


E. S. Hempstead, Bloomington, Ill. 10.00 
Gullett & Sons, Lincoln, Ill. (add’l) 50.00 
Hembreiker Bros., Lincoln, Ill..... 15.00 
Karl Rauth, Springfield, Ill. (1 yr.) 5.00 
Bell Miller, Springfield, Ill. (1 yr.) 25.00 
G. A. Wehrman, Springfield, Ill... 5.00 
— Floral Co., Springfield, 
ll 





ten Eb Oech ins dtd eaue Ak SaS Lan OAS 10.00 
Hembreiker & Cole, Springfield, Ill. 10.00 
H. F. Janssen, Springfield, Ill..... 5.00 
W. T. Buckley, Springfield, Ill.... 10.00 
G. H. Hennessey, Springfield, Ill... 10.00 
Jas. Glass, Baltimore, Md. (1 yr.). 10.00 
W. Keir, Pikesville, Md............ 5.00 
The Meyer-Stisser Co., Baltimore, 

Se” cack et sleesskiteck ene k maine tenses 5.00 
Cc. E. Akehurst & Sons, Fullerton, 

| ee pee ere or ere 5.00 
F. C. Bauer, Govans, Md. (1 yr.).. 25.00 
J. DeGroot, Catonsville, Md........ 25.00 
Lewis House of Flowers, Pontiac, 

ES Sandvine 40ews54550 460 Se tneese 15.00 
L. Anderson, Rocky River, O...... 25.00 
Herman A. Hart, Cleveland, O 10.00 
Cc. B. Wilhelmy, Cleveland, O...... 10.00 
Peter F. Reuss & Co., Detroit, 

BN ok 5bb5-6 Aw ene Piban esta oeveeens 25.00 
Scribner Floral Co., Detroit, Mich. 

GS tea a de chu cies sae ees <6 15.00 
J. A. Bleecker, Detroit, Mich...... 20.00 
August Von Boeselager, Mt. 

Clemens, .Mich. .....cccccrcccoces 25.00 
A. G. Stephens, Walkersville, Ont.. 10.00 


PG ET OS PL PK oe 15.00 
Edw. H. Smokiwicz, Detroit, Mich. 20.00 
Pontiac Floral Co., Pontiac, Mich. 50.00 


Frank A. Nortin, Ypsilantt, Mich.. 10.00 
A. Trotter, Ypsilanti, Mich........ 10.00 
Geo. Bischoff, Ann Arbor, Mich.... 25.00 
Davis & Kishler, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

A te eR ee ge aay aaa = 5.00 
Cousins & Hall, Ann Harbor, Mich. 25.00 
Pierson Floral Co., Peoria, Ill..... 10.00 
Siebenthal & Nelson, Peoria, Ill... 15.00 
John H. Warncke, Detroit, Mich... 25.00 
Clarke The Florist, Mt. Vernon, 

ae Pe EY Serre eer 10.00 
The Eads Flower Store, Bellefon- 

oe | eee ee a wulewetins «6400 5.00 
W. Rosenthal, Boston, Mass (1 yr.) 5.00 
Edward F. Norberg, N. Cambridge, 

BN 62 nacetok keane vans ss tnebees 10.00 
C. A, Backer, Bellerica, Mass....... 25.00 
Andero Rasmussen, New Albany, 

Ls WUE CetSaectsreartecs bev 25.00 
Bruno Juerjens, Peoria, Ill. (1 yr.) 20.00 
H. P. Smith, Piqua, Ohio.......... 5.00 
The Reeser Plant Co., Springfield, 

Oe SE? Pa a ere 10.00 
Max H., Rothe, Philadelphia, Pa.... 5.00 
Aug. Doemling, Lansdowne, Pa..... 10.00 
C. W. Liggett, Philadelphia, Pa.. 10.00 
Henry I. Faust, Merion, Pa........ 25.00 
Car] Peterson, Hartford, Conn..... 5.00 
Paul C. Schultz, Vincennes, Ind. 

c2 SES dense 4hauaeeernane on Gane? Fs 5.00 
P. A. Chopin, New Orleans, La.... 10.00 
B. F. Barr & Co., Lancaster, Pa... 30.00 


E. A. Chipman, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Ch FED “susne+dckasionhadne =69n0nt ta 5.00 
Harry I. Bock, Burlington, Iowa 

(OORT) 656560 vewccecs covevencdbcas 10.00 

. L. Pillsbury, Galesburg, Ill. 

(aE) wciscendanss cers ccconenepess 5.00 
Albert H. Schneider, Oak Park, Il. 25.00 
Geo. A. Kuhl, Pekin, Ill............ 10.00 
James H. Clarke, Manchester, N. H. 20.00 
W. W. Powers, Nashua, N. H...... 5.00 
H. C. Stache, Manchester, N. H.... 10.00 
T. J. Bixby, Manchester, N. H..... 5.00 
Solon R. Baker, Concord, N. H.... 10.00 
Edw. H. Smokiewicz, Detroit, Mich. 

4 eas ae erry ear rTe 20.00 
Lansing Floral Co., Lansing, Mich. 25.00 
G. Fred Bauerle, Lansing, Mich.... 5.00 
Wooton Floral Co., Durand, Mich.. 5.00 
Grohman The Florist, Lansing, 

Mich. .d@GE 1d...» -000vs02 v0000 c30022 25.00 
J. B. Goetz & Sons, Saginaw, Mich. 

CAGED) ccccecddccsdoteyecescseeces 10.00 
Martin Keit, Bay City, Mich....... 15.00 

$1,180.00 

Previously reported .......+.+++. 40,849.50 

Total oop civcve0 cscs covceepoeeses $42,029.50 


JoHn Youne, Secy. 


ORCHIDS 


We grow and sell nothing but ORCHIDS. 
If you are in the market for this class ef 
plants we respectfully solicit your inquiries 
and orders. Special lists on application. 


LAGER & HURRELL, Summit, N. J. 














INSTRUCTION IN GARDENING 


Practical instruction is offered in 
vegetable, flower and fruit gardening, 
greenhouse and nursery practice, to- 
gether with lectures, laboratory, field 
and shop work in garden botany, £0o- 
logy, pathology, landscape design, soils, 
plant chemistry and related subjects. 

The curriculum is planned for the 
education of amy persons who would 
become trained gardeners or fitted to 
be superintendents of estates or parks. 
Students may be admitted at any time. 

Circulars and other information will 
be mailed on application. 


The New Yerk Botanical Garden 


Brenx Park NEW YORK OFTY 














When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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Per 100 Per 1000 PRIMULA MALACOIDES ROHRERI 

BOSTONS .......- 2% inch $6.00 950.00 The best strain of Malacoides on the market. Years of patience have developed it 

ROOSEVELTS ... . 50.60 to perfection. The beautiful shades of Rose Pink, Light Lavender and Snow White 

WHITMANL ...... 6.50 55.00 make it one of the most desirable and profitable plants to grow not only as single 

WHITMANI COM- plants but for combination work it cannot be excelled. 

PACTPA .ccccccce be 6.50 55.00 100 1000 
VERONA ccccccsce ” 6.50 55.00 Pink and Lasts BL, BEG Mec ncscdiespeteantyvceutesecagaet ea $6.00 $55.00 
TEDDY, JR....... - 6.50 55.00 Pure White, 2% inm............ : cenees gic i ips dandinns adinbevaneied 7.00 60, 

Malacoides Ras Boet t Sholh Pink only, B46 Ui. .sccccsccccccccccce 6.00 55.00 
Stock all sold until June 1st. PRIMULA OBCONICA—Rosea Gigantea and Grandifiora, Apple 
7.00 60.00 


Order either direct or through 
8. S. Skidelsky & Co., Sole Agents 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HENRY H. BARROWS, WHITMAN, MASS. 


CHARLES H. TOTTY 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
MADISON, N. J. 








Blossom and Kermesina. 


flower, extra fine color. 2%-in 
Chinensis. 


$18.00 per 1000. 





2%4-in..... 
Eureka. New variety, very fine Chinensis x Obconica. Large 
50 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee es 





DiGeEM, cccccccccccccccccce 

GERANIUMS—Special offer—1500 Poitevine, 24-inch Rose Pots; 1500 Ricard, me 
inch; 500 S. A. Nutt, 2%-inch. The above as large as 3-inch. Particularly fine 
for stock plants, $5.00 per 100; $45.00 per 1000. 

GERANIUMS, Rooted Cuttings—Poitevine, Ricard, Castellane, Nutt, Scarlet Bed- 
der, Buchner (for August and September delivery.) 

EXTRA HEAVY CUTTINGS—Poitevine Ricard, $20.00 per 1000; other varieties 


C. U. LIGGIT, | sos sutctis suas. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 




















FIELD GROWN CARNATIONS 
New England grown stock. Order early 
as stock will be scarce. Pink Delight, 
Enchantress Supreme, Rosalia, Rosette, 
Benora, Doris, Beacon, Enchantress, 
Philadelphia, Matchless, White En- 
chantress, White Wonder, Miss Theo, 


Herald. 
Write for Prices. 
No C. O. D. shipments. 


.. J. REVTEs CO. 
PLANT BROKERS 
329 Waverly Oaks Road, Waltham, Mass. 


Nephrolepis Norwood 


Best Crested Fern 


4 inch —, extra heavy, $35.00 per hun- 
dred; 6 inch, $75.00 per hundred. 


ROBERT CRAIG COMPANY, P#™ApetraIA. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SPECIALISTS 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 


ADRIAN, MICH. 


























VIBURNUM PLICATUM 


Th CSU [ae |r ae 

co. PENN.,U.S.A. 

Rebast Pyle, Pres. Aatoine Wimtzer, Vico- Pues. 

We ave swbacribers te the Nurserymen’'s Fund 
for Market Development 














ROBERT DYSART 


CERTWED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


Simple motheds ef correct accounting 
adapted fer flerists’ use. 


BOOKS BALANCED AND ADJUSTED 
40 STATE STREET BOSTON 
OT a an Pa ee 








VER BALY A 
pom en BA ad Taree sive ouppiieg 





The New 
Hybrid 


IBOLIU 





HARDY PRIVET 


TO BE SENT OUT IN THE FALL OF 1919. Introducers of Box-Barberry. 
Elm City Nursery Co... WOOQDMONT NURSERIES, Inc., New Haven, Ct. 


(L. Ibota x Oval- 
folium) 











FREESIA BULBS 


Purity (Improved) 


Per 1000 
Size 4%4-5¢ths inch (large).......... $8. 
Size 5gths-% inch (mammoth...... 13.50 
NOW READY 


CALLA LILY BULBS 


Size 1%2-2 inches, $9.00 per 100 
Cash with order, less 2 per cent. 


MCHUTCHISON & CO., "rouse" 


95 Chambers Street NEW YORE 


E. W. FENGAR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


147-187 Linden Ave. 
IBVINGTON, NK. J. 























I SEEDS AND BULBS 


a e. 8 


128 Chambers St., N. Y. City 











AN EFFECTIVE COMBINATION 
SPRAY. 

Considerable interest is being shown 
in the combined insecticide and fungi- 
cide which is now being introduced 
under the name of Sulco-V, B. It has 
been used in various parts of the coun- 
try and in the tropics for the past 
eight years and seems to be very ef- 
ficient, as well as extremely con- 
venient, an important matter to the 
gardener and the flower grower. The 
formula is based on an old idea, to be 
sure, but the old time bother of home 
preparation has _ been eliminated. 

Sulphur-fish oil and carbolic acid are 
scientifically and mechanically com- 
bined, so that they will readily mix 
with water and prevent or control the 
various scale insects, plant lice and 
many fungus diseases. Nearly every- 
body knows of the efficacy of fish oil 
soap, and the various forms in which 
sulphur has been applied to plant life, 
but it remained for Charles Fremd, a 
well known horticulturist and chemist 
of New York State, to combine the 
fish oil and sulphur plus the carbolic, 
which is in itself a deadly insecticide 


and germicide, but so scientifically 
combined with the other materials that 
it will not injure tender plants or the 
operator handling the spray machines. 





PHILADELPHIA. 

W. J. Sherry, of Dreer’s, has been 
spending his vacation in New England 
and has covered that territory from 
R. I. to N. H. He writes from Wollas- 
ton, Mass., July 16th, “Am having a 
delightful time. This part of the 
United States is beautiful indeed.” 

Recent Philadelphia visitors have 
been Alexander Forbes, A. Forbes & 
Co., Newark, N. J.; C. M. Guelph, 
Jerome P. Rice & Co., Combridge, N. 
Y.; C. P. Hart, Whitney-Eckstein Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; George W. Evenden, 
Williamsport, Pa.; T. B. McClintock, 
Scranton. 

Fred Michell, Jr., is laid up with a 
broken ankle inflicted by a slip on the 
sidewalk while running for a car. 

Elmer J. Weaver, our florist-beo ex- 
pert, was around this week selecting 
his territory down in the “neck” for 


his coleny to get the best that’s going 


in the August-September honey flowers, 
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MORE ABOUT NOVELTIES AND NURSERYMEN 


MR. WILSON’S VIEWS. 

Dear Sir: Under the above caption 
in HorticutrureE, July 12, there ap- 
pears a letter from Mr. Wyman of the 
Framingham Nurseries, and an ex- 
tract from the Garden Magazine, 
written by Mrs. Louise B. Wilder. 
Now Mrs. Wilder’s experience is ex- 
actly similar to my own. In pre-war 
times not a week passed but what I 
had to refer applicants for hardy 
woody plants to the nurserymen of 
Europe or Japan. In 1915-1916, when 
I contributed a series of articles to 
the Garden Magazine, inquiries to 
which no other answer could be given 
were almost of daily occurrence. 
Getting tired of answering such let- 
ters I took occasion in the March num- 
ber of 1916 to publish as a prefatory 
note to an article on Japanese Cher- 
ries and Asiatic Crabapples my meas- 
ured opinion on the matter. What I 
wrote then holds good today and I 
reiterate it. 

“I wonder if you know how often 
you mention a wonderful tree or vine 
which NO catalogue that I have ever 
seen (and I have dozens) ever men- 
tions, and I want to ask do you write 
expecting us to buy these things or 
are you merely telling us of their 
beauties” Thus writes a correspond- 
ent from Indiana, squarely putting a 
question which very many others have 
asked in less exact words since this 
series of articles began last June. 
This being the case it would seem that 
the time had come for some definite 
reply. , 

Now, with very rare exceptions, the 
plants mentioned in these articles 
have been in commerce anywhere 
from five to one hundred years. With 
deliberate intent I have abstained 
from detailing the beauties of plants 
which are not purchasable. The fu- 
ture can well be left to take care of 
those. Certainly I write for the pur- 
pose, and in the hope, of inducing 
garden lovers to grow in their gardens 
a greater variety of beautiful hardy 
woody plants. Also, I have another 
purpose which I will divulge in due 
season. So much for that part of my 


correspondent’s question which has 
direct reference to myself. 

As to the other part: it is for those 
who make a business of dealing in 
this class of plants to give answer. 
Yet, in fairness, it may be said that 
we can scarcely expect the nursery- 
men to exhibit all the push and enter- 
prise necessary to give to American 
gardens all the variety of good things 
they should possess. Amateurs too 
must do a share and this may in a 
measure be accomplished by dunning 
their favorite nurseryman for the par- 
ticular plants desired. We are really 
only at the beginning of things and 
the amateur must take a lead and in- 
sist on his dealer supplying the plants 
he desires; not merely those which 
the dealer may happen to have in 
stock. Heretofore the position has 
been that of the dealer as nurse, and 
the amateur as child. But horticul- 
ture in this country is fast emerging 
from its swaddling clothes; indeed, it 
may be said to be well into the adoles- 
cent stage in many states of the 
union. This means that the lover of 
plants must, and will, have a larger 
voice in the variety that shall be 
grown in gardens. Increased knowl- 
edge of, and love for, plants of every 
kind is the leaven that will conduce 
to the upbuilding of American gar- 
dens. The solution of the present 
problem will be found in both amateur 
and dealer becoming more and more 
progressive.” 

As a nurseryman Mr. Wyman should 
know more about the business mo- 
rality of the nursery trade than an 
outsider like myself but I am painful- 
ly surprised to read his indictment. 
Yet what he suggests may happen 
does not appear to have hindered the 
rose, gladiolus, peony and carnation 
specialists from raising and distribut- 
ing novelties in such quantities as to 
make this country famous the world 
over for these products. The patent 
rights which he would have to protect 
novelties have not been found neces- 
sary in Europe nor elsewhere. Surely 
Mr. Wyman does not claim that busi- 
ness morality among the nurserymen 
here is of a lower order than that of 
other countries. 


In England, the greatest publicity 
agent the nurserymen have is the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. In this country 
it is the Arnold Arboretum. In their 
own spheres the collections of these 
institutions are permanent and peren- 
nial exhibitions of all that is best in 
garden material. The garden-loving 
public visit them and make notes of 
what they like best and then turn to 
the trade to supply their wants. Now 
it goes without saying that such col- 
lections as those at Kew and at the 
Arnold Arboretum contain many 
plants which no nurseryman can 
profitably carry in stock, also novel- 
ties which to date he has had no op- 
portunity of acquiring. When these 
are asked for by intended customers 
there is no disgrace admitting that 
they are not to be obtained. But 
after eliminating these the truth re- 
mains that in America the seeker 
after a majority of the beautiful hardy 
plants which year after year display 
their garden value is doomed to dis- 
appointment. It is the apathy, indif- 
ference, and I am afraid, ignorance 
of so many nurserymen that taxes the 
patience of those desirous of seeing 
American gardens stocked with all 
that is really worth while. The gar- 
den public were never so insistent for 
the best of garden material. Surely 
it is to the interests of the nursery- 
men themselves that this growing 
want be properly taken care of. More 
of the energy and_ enthusiasm 
which characterized the famous old 
firms of Parsons, Ellwanger & Barry, 
Hovey and others would not be amiss 
today. E. H. WILson. 





AS MR. COE SEES IT. 

Gentlemen—The writer reads with 
very keen interest the article ‘“Novel- 
ties and Nurserymen” prefacing Horti- 
CULTURE July 12th issue. In the long 
run successful Nurserymen in common 
with other business men probably do 
reflect the law of supply and demand 
as an intemediary. The business man 
who takes the liberty to deviate from 
this position anay either suffer or pro- 
fit or possibly both at the same time, 
depending, of course, upon one’s defini- 
tion of the terms. At the present time 
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there seems to be no way by which 
the introducer of a new horticultural 
product can control its propagation or 
sale after it once leaves his hands, 
either by purchase, gift or “theft.” 
For this very reason the commercial 
horticulturist of mature experience is 
often loath to attempt the introduc- 
tion of a novelty, however certain he 
may be impressed with its merits. 


Legislature in our country may 
some time be so enacted as to en- 
courage the introduction of new things 
horticulturally more directly from a 
view point of a more stable cash re- 
turn. Let us hope that such legisla- 
tion is not far distant. 

There are those in the trade whose 
experience leads them to believe that 
they have profited, broadly speaking, 
by the liberal use of various publicity 
methods in introducing horticultural 
novelties of real merit even though a 
careful checking up of accruing sales 
of the novelty itself may not have, in 
many instances, shown up on the fav- 
orable side of the ledger. It is a dis- 
tinction with a very definite business 
asset to have been the introducer of a 
tree, plant or seed with really merito- 
rious qualities and usually carries with 
it a substantial general reward. The 
beautiful hardy garden lily from 
China recently introduced and the al- 
together lovable Rosa Hugonis, as well 
as several other recent introductions 
which could be mentioned, are in- 
stances to point. It may be that pos- 
sibly none of these introductions have 
strictly vindicated themselves as pro- 
fitable introductions from an immedi- 
ate cash standpoint, but what a splen- 
did publicity asset it is to any con- 
cern who deliberately, under existing 
circumstances, is far seeing enough to 
liberally devote both time and money 
in bringing to the attention of the 
horticultural world a really valuable 
introduction. 

There are too, even among the horti- 
cultural fraternity who depend for 
their livelihood on the income derived 
from their business, those who not 
only intensely love their business, but 
believe that theirs is a great oppor- 
tunity to assist in making the world 
more useful and beautiful and who 
are constantly willingly sacrificing 
both time and money and personal 
effort with this end in view. To this 
class the introducing of a truly meri- 
torious novelty is not one altogether a 
question of dollars. After all, does 
not our present lack of legal protec- 
tion of objects horticulturally lift the 
whole field of horticultural research 
out of the realm of mere commercial- 
ism and give the entire country a 


more free opportunity to try out new 
things and more quickly determine 
their actual local merit, than would be 
the case were there legal restriction 
interfering with their dissemination. 
As to the plant breeder himself, the 
question of profit from any monetary 
standpoint, is often quite a secondary 
consideration. Possibly Louise B. 
Wilder, writing in Garden magazine 
for July, is not aware that there are 
many enthusiastic nurserymen and 
other plant dealers who will gladly ex- 
tend their list of offerings to an al- 
most unlimited extent provided that 
sales can be realized which will, even 
to a limited degree, compensate them. 
The American buying public, up to 
now at least, has represented a very 
different standard as compared with 
the Buropean purchaser, Great Bri- 
tian expecially, where so large a pro- 
portion of the people, from the small- 
est hamlet owner up, take the great- 
est interest in an extended list of in- 
teresting plants, that a substantial de- 
mand exists, and the plant merchant 
very naturally stocks up accordingly. 


It is quite natural that the compara- 
tive few here in America who really 
want to purchase extended lists of un- 
usual varieties have been impressed 
with some of the European catalogues 
and have accordingly sent their orders 
across the water, an easy thing to 
have done. This practice, in itself 
alone discouraged the American 
plantsmen in carrying long lists. Now 
that plant import prohibition is in 
force, conditions will be somewhat 
different. Just as soon as the public 
wants any special thing in the plant 
line and in quantity enough to make 
it an attractive business proposition 
to the merchant, it is quite sure to be 
available. 

It is hardly correct to charge the 
very limited lists offered by the aver- 
age nurseryman to the “blindness of 
the dealers.” It is quite the reverse, 
the “dealers” suffering with “blind- 
ness” are the ones who have allowed 
their enthusiasm to overrule their 
good judgment and have, though their 
own personal enthusiasm, propagated 
an extended list of varieties only to 
find that the demand for these 
amounted to _ practically nothing. 
There is good reason to hope and be- 
lieve that here in America an increas- 
ing number of plantsmen will yearly 
find it worth while to add to his list of 
varieties, however, but if the past is 
any criterion, much of the profit of his 
effort will need to be charged up, as 
is the case with the introduction of 
novelties, to general reputation and 
the love of doing it, rather than to any 
immediate profit that will show up as 


a cash credit on an accurately kept 
ledger. 
ERNEST F. Cor. 
New Haven, Conn. 
The Elm City Nursery Co., 
Woodmont Nursery, Inc. 





BOSTON’S CONVENTION PARTY. 


There will be something doing this 
year at the S. A. F. convention, to be 
held at Detroit, August 19, 20, 21. 
A Boston party is being made up to 
go via Boston & Albany to Buffalo, 
where the day will be spent in sight- 
seeing. Buffalo is but a short way 
from Niagara Falls. From Buffalo to 
Detroit by steamer, arriving at 8 
o’clock Tuesday morning, August 19. 

Train leaves South Station, Boston, 
Sunday, August 17, at 4.45 p. m., Fram- 
ingham 5.19, Worcester 5.55, Spring- 
field 7.20, Pittsfield 9.11, Albany 10.40, 
arriving at Buffalo 6.50 a. m. Monday. 

Boat leaves Monday 6 p. m., arrives 
Detroit 8 a. m. Tuesday. 


Fare to Buffalo.....:... $16.11 











Lower BOrth,.....6.<ssi- 2.70 
$18.81 
Fare from Buffalo to 
Deweit, boat ......53.. 4.32 
Stateroom, two berths, 
accommodating two or 
three people ......... 3.50 
7.82 
$26.63 


Meals a la carte. 

To those who wish to go direct, a 
train may be had leaving Boston Mon- 
day at 2 p. m., arriving at Detroit at 
8.10 next morning. Fare all rail $24.- 
28; lower berth $4.32. Reservations 
should be made at once. Hotel Statler 
will be the headquarters of the so- 
ciety. 

Notify E. Allen Peirce if you wish 
to be included in this party that reser- 
vations may be made early on train 
and boat. 

The New York delegates leave via 
D. L. & W. Ry. at 8.30 August 17, 
arriving in Buffalo at 7.30 Monday 
morning, and going on with the Bos- 
ton delegation. 





LADIES’ S. A. F. 


Mrs. C. H. Maynard gives notice to 
amend the Ladies’ S. A. F. Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws Article VI, Section 
4, by adding after words President and 
Secretary, “She shall give bonds in 
such sums as the Executive Board may 
from time to time deem sufficient. The 
expenses of furnishing such bonds to 
be assumed by the society. 

Mrs. H. G. Bernine, Secy. L. S. A. F. 
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NEW RHODODENDRON MISS 
LOUISA HUNNEWELL. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has awarded a Gold Medal to 
Mr. T. D. Hatfield, superintendent of 
the Walter Hunnewell Estate at Wel- 
lesley, for the new hybrid Rhododen- 
dron Miss Louisa Hunnewell. It is a 
cross between Rhododendron (Azalea) 
japonicum and Rhododendron sinense. 

Rhododendron japonicum is salmon 
red, R. sinense is clear yellow, and the 
new hybrid is orange yellow. R. sin- 
ense is never bud-hardy, R. japonicum 
is quite hardy, and so is the hybrid. 
Mr. Hatfield made the cross under 
glass about eight years ago. Hundreds 
of seedlings have been raised with 
practically no difference in habit or 
color. In looking over a large bed of 
them in bloom no difference is discern- 
ible. It is considered a valuable ad- 
dition to the list of hardy rhododen- 
drons. 

Wo. P. Ricu 


Secretary. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF HENRY A. 
DREER Co. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Henry A. Dreer, Inc., held 
at Riverton, N. J., July 19th, 1919, the 
following directors were elected: Jacob 
D. Eisele, Herbert G. Tull, J. Otto 
Thilow, George D. Clark, George A. 
Strolein, James C. Clark and Chas. H. 
MacKubbin. 

After the adjournment of the stock- 
holders meeting, the directors organ- 
ized by electing the following officers: 
Jacob D. Eisele, president; Herbert G. 
Tull, vice-president and _ treasurer; 
J. Otto Thilow, secretary; James M. 
Vogdes, assistant treasurer. 


Gs 
OBITUARY. 





George Anderson. 


George Anderson, a_ well-known 
rose grower, passed away at his resi- 
dence, 52nd and Woodland avenue, on 
the 19th inst. He came from his na- 
tive heath near the Solway Firth in 
Scotland to Philadelphia in the early 
seventies. He was then a young man 
and a trained gardener. Among his 
first associations he gained much 
American experience at the famous 


Buist nurseries at 65th and Elmwood 


avenue. He was an active figure in 
the landscape and gardening. work of 
the Centennial in ’76. After that he 


NEWS AND COMMENT 





started in business for himself on a 
five-acre lot, which was then open 
country at 52nd and Woodland ave- 


nue, and during these 40 or more 
years built up a fine business, and 
brought up his family of nine; and by 
hard work and native shrewdness, 
and unswerving honesty, amassed a 
competence, and became one of the 
leaders in his craft. Whatever crop 
he grew—and he grew them nearly 
all, as plant and flower fashions 
changed and as the years rolled by— 
he was generally looked up to as a 
leader. Of late years he went in more 
for rose growing than for other mar- 
ketable crops, and his fame in that 
connection reached far beyond local 
circles. Visitors to Philadelphia from 
Maine to California made George An- 
derson’s one of their first places of 
call to get a line on first how he did 
things, and to get the latest wrinkles 
from a canny Scot—who never said 
a great deal but could generally show 
the goods. Mr. Anderson was keen in 
business but had also the broader side 
and loved to mingle with his fellow 
craftsmen in their hours of play. In 
the bowling heyday he was one of the 
crack bowlers of the Florists’ Club 
for 20 years, and in the Gun Club few 
could equal him as a crack shot at 
the targets. Mrs. Anderson and all 
of his family of nine children except 
one daughter survive him. This 
daughter, Georgianna, died in the hos- 
pital only about a month ago. Mr. 
Anderson was a clean, careful liver, 
and enjoyed the best of health all his 
life. ° He was the last man any of 
his friends would have looked for to 
have a stroke—lean, wiry and hard 
grit; but the first one got him three 
years ago, and the third some three 
weeks back. So one never can tell. 
Be as careful as you can, you will 
pass on when your time comes—King 
David or no King David. Mr. Ander- 
son was 71 but looked good for an- 
other 20 at least. 


Grorce C. WATSON. 





Charles Mecky. 


Charles Mecky died at his home in 
Philadelphia on the 17th inst. He 
was a well-known florist and devoted 
his range principally to the growing of 
bedding and Easter plants. He was 
located for many years at 17th and 
Erie avenue, but about ten years ago 
moved to the Limekiln Pike in Ger- 
mantown where he built an up to date 


range and continued along the same 
lines. He was 68 years of age and high- 
ly respected by all who knew him. 
His son succeeds him in the business. 





Charles E, Wingate. 


Charles E. Wingate, one of the old- 
est resident of Lawrence, Mass., and 
a veteran florist, is dead at his home, 
8 Fulton street, after an illness of 
three months, following an attack of 
influenza. 

Mr. Wingate was well-known as a 
hunter and had spent considerable 
time in the Maine woods.. He was 
also a collector of Indian relics. Some 
of the photographs he took while in 
the woods have been purchased by the 
Boston & Maine railroad for use in the 
development of their lines in Maine. 


RAM ORE 
NEW YORK. 


Retail flower stores in Buffalo will 
be closed all day Sundays this summer, 
starting July 13, says a statement 
from the Retail Florists’ Association. 
According to the florists this move is 
taken to give the employees a holiday 
and to bring the business up to the 
standard of other lines of trade. 

The United Cut Flower Co., of Man- 
hattan, has increased its capital stock 
for $15,000 to $60,000. 

Arthur Newport, for 24 years a flor- 
ist at the Grove Street Greenhouse in 
Oneonta, committed suicide by inhal- 
ing illuminating gas. Prolonged poor 
health is said to be the cause. He was 
born in England in 1866 and came to 
this country when five years of age. 
He leaves three unmarried daughters. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Mrs. Caroline Kelly, widow of the 
late Commissioner James E. Kelly, of 
Jersey City, has embarked in the flor- 
ist business and opened a store. Mrs. 
Kelly is the mother of Frances Kelly, 
of war stamp fame who traveled on 
horseback over the entire state of New 
Jersey selling thrift and war savings 
stamps while the war was in progress 
during which she sold nearly a half 
million dollars worth. 





NEW ENGLAND. 


T. Richard of Salem, Mass., is work- 
ing at the State Foresters’ nursery in 
Bridgewater, and is assistant foreman 
of the nursery. He has charge of the 
laying out of the nursery beds and 
the plotting of the species. The nur- 
sery contains about 700,000 coniferous. 
transplants. Richard intends to make 
forestry his life work. 
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We find that some of our friends have not yet 
learned that HORTICULTURE has moved to 
new offices, and are still going to the Summer 
Street address. The new offices are at 78 
Devonshire Street on the top floor, where there 
is plenty of light and air and where all our 
subscribers and friends will be heartily 
welcomed. 





It is in the air that Dr. Marlatt, chair- 
man of the Federal Horticultural Board, 
is to be invited to address the S. A. F. 
& O. H. convention at Detroit, next 
month. If any plans of this sort are under way it is 
to be hoped that the better judgment of those arranging 
the program will prevail and that Dr. Marlatt will not 
be placed in the false position of appearing in a friend- 
ly way before a body of people most of whom he has 
frankly and repeatedly antagonized. In HortTIcuLTurr’s 
opinion this would be a grevious mistake. It would seem 
to outsiders as though the florists had been won over 
to the Horticultural Board’s point of view in regard to 
the plant exclusion order. 

Now it was Dr. Marlatt who took a prominent part 
in misleading the florists at the meeting in Washingtcn, 
May 18, 1918, when he led them to believe that the 
proposed quarantine would not be put into effect for 
from three to five years. The florists and ornamental hor- 
ticulturists have already had enough of Dr. Marlatt, and 
his obedient board. We cannot see that any further 
statement which may come from him or from them 
will be of any value to the trade. Dr. Marlatt would 
appear at Detroit primed for the occasion with a great 


mass of statistics and claims which it would be difficult 
to refute on the spur of the moment without time to 


Omit 
Dr. Marlatt 


look into the records. It is perfectly certain that no 
discussion which might follow would be of any benefit 
whatever. The Horticultural Board has done its worst, 
and shows no disposition to compromise or arbitrate. 
The one way to obtain relief from their arbitrary ruling 
will be to appeal to higher powers. This will be done. 

Dr. Marlatt and his board have had their innings. 
The florists and growers of the country should consider 
that they are through with both the board and its chair- 
man. The less attention which is given them in the 
future the better will it be for the trade. The board 
thrives on publicity and has been given too much notice 
already. It is certainly to be hoped that a good program 
at Detroit will not be marred by the presence of Dr. 
Marlatt and the confusion, not to say illfeeling, which 
would almost certainly arise from his presence on the 
platform. 


It is a little difficult to accurately determine 
the situation as to soft coal. Only a few days 
ago the charge was made in Congress that a 
feeling of apprehension was being built up 
artificially in order to increase the present demand. At 
any rate, some of the papers have been publishing articles 
purporting to show that there is likely to be a shortage 
in soft as well as in hard coal. Nevertheless it is a fact 
that there is plenty of soft coal on the market at the 
present time. Indeed, dealers in some places have been 
offered a discount on the established price if they would 
put in a large supply. The trouble seems to be largely 
in the matter of storage. Shipping is likely to be diffi- 
cult after cold weather comes. Anybody who has any- 
thing to do with the railroads or the boat lines at the 
present time will feel perfectly safe in making such a 
prediction. The coal can be obtained now in unlimited 
quantities but there are no facilities for storing it in the 
sheds of the dealers. Later there doubtless will be 
enough coal at the mines, but then will come the matter 
of delayed transportation. Altogether, therefore, it 
would reasonably be wise for greenhouse men to put in at. 
least a part of the supply needed for next winter. Un- 
der conditions as they used to be, lower prices might be 
expected, but in the present chaotic condition of busi- 
ness affairs, with everybody looking for a chance to grab 
an extra dollar, the law of supply and demand, like some 
other supposed economic laws, seems to have been 
suspended. 


About 
coal 





Here is a Good Suggestion 


Gibsonia, Pa., July 14, 1919. 

Those that suffer from insults or depredations of auto- 
ists from the cities I would advise to take down the 
number of their license tags, get their names and ad- 
dresses from the State Highway Departmnt, which is 
gratis and not much trouble, then either write them to 
come and see you or else enter suit against them. 

We have in the past suffered somewhat from some of 
those people as our place fronts a much frequented auto 
road and some of them would pluck flowers, such as 
peonies and roses when they are in bloom, or commit 
other depredations. 

We took the numbers of their license tags and wrote 
them to come to our office unless they wished to be 
prosecuted. 

Each of them did come, very meekly apologized and 
promised never to do it again. 

Yours truly, 


F. BURKI. 
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THE 
PINK BEAUTY 
(Burpee’s) 





for Sweet Peas. 


3390 EARLY SANKEY (BURPEE’S). This truly mag- 
nificent white was awarded a special Silver Medal when ex- 
hibited at the great International Show in New York, March 
20, 1915, also Certificate of Merit at the Spring Show of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Philadelphia, March 23, 
1915. Black seeded. Pkt., %c; oz., 80c; %4-lb., $2.40; Ib., $8.00. 

3392 IMPROVED EARLY SNOWSTORM (BURPEBER’S). 
The result of a cross between King White and Yarrawa, it 
embodies the best qualities of those two varieties and easily 
eclipses all early-flowering white Sweet Peas to date. The 
flowers are of Yarrawa size, but finer form, as the standard 
does not reflex but is magnificently bold, though charmingly 
waved. A vigorous grower, the immense flowers are invari- 
ably borne in fours on very long stems. Awarded Certificate 
of Merit at the International Show, New York, March 20, 
1918. Our Improved Snowstorm is so immeasurably superior 
to our original Snowstorm that we have now discarded the 
latter. Improved Snowstorm is the last word in Warly- 
Flowering White Sweet Peas. Pkt., 10c.; oz., $1.50; %4-Ib., 
$4.50; Ib., $15.90. 

3342 EARLY CANARY BIRD (BURPEE’S). This is a 
splendid, rich, deep cream or primrose colored self. The 
flowers are of great size, beautifully waved, and usually 
borne three or four on a stem. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00; %4-lb., 
$3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3348 EARLY DAYBREAK (BURPEE’S). The flowers are 
much frilled or waved, of largest size. The color is a splen- 
did shade of rich rose-pink on cream ground, becoming deeper 
toward the edge of standard and wings. The entire flower 
is lightly suffused with salmon. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00; %4-lb., 
$3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3376 EARLY LOVELINESS (BURPEE’S). The color is 
white, the entire flower being suffused soft pink and the edges 
distinctly picoteed with rose-pink. Pkt., 7c; oz., 85c; %4-lb., 
$2.50; Ib., $8.50. 

3351 EARLY ENCHANTRESS (BURPEE’S). It is a 
bright rose-pink, becoming deeper toward the edges of stand- 
ard and wings, gradually softening in tone toward the cen- 
ter of the flower. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00; %4-lb., $3.00; lb., $10.00. 

3388 EARLY PINK BEAUTY (BURPEE’S). The color is 
soft rose-pink on white ground, richer toward the edges, grad- 
ually softening in color as it reaches the center of standard 
and wings. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00; %4-Ib., $3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3344 EARLY CHERRY RIPE (BURPEE’S). A particu- 
larly bright and taking color and quite new in this section. 
It might be described as a glowing cherry or salmon-cerise 
self. Awarded Certificate of Merit at the International Spring 
Show, New York, March 20, 1918. Pkt., 10c; oz., $2.50; %4-lb., 
$7.50; Ib., $25.00. 

3381 EARLY ORANGE BEAUTY (BURPEE’S). Similar 
in color to Helen Lewis, therefore a glowing orange-scarlet 
with softer colored wings. Extremely free and early blooming, 
valuable alike for culture under glass or in the open, as it 
withstands the sun and weather well. Pkt., 14c; 0oz., $3.00; 
%-Ib., $9.00; Ib., $30.00. 

3362 FORDHOOK ROSE IMPROVED (BURPEE’S). 
Quite distinct from our original Fordhook Rose. The flow- 
ers are of immense size, usually borne in threes and fours on 
very long stiff stems. In color similar to the well-known 
George Herbert. A pleasing shade of rosy carmine. Pkt., 70; 
0z., $1.00; %4-lb., $3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3374 EARLY KING (BURPEE’S). The finest early-flower- 
ing crimson. The flowers are of great size, perfect form, 
averaging fully two inches in diameter. Pkt., Ico; o2z., 850; 
%-lb., $2.50; Ib., $8.50. 


> 


Burpee’s 
Sweet - eae 


The Twenty-Two Best Winter Flowering Spencer Sweet:Peas for Florists 


The first Spencer Sweet Pea in existence was brought to America 
by W. Atlee Burpee. Since then the House of Burpee has intro- 
duced over two hundred distinct new varieties each an improve- 
ment on the past. And by constant hybridizing for the last ten 
years we have developed the new Fordhook Early Flowering 
strain of Spencer Sweet Pears. We can now offer you all the finest colors in the Early 
or Winter Flowering type of Spencers—everything offered is grown on our own Floradale 
Farm in California. The House of Burpee is recognized as the American Headquarters 


3393 EARLY SPLENDOR (BURPEE’S). A magnificent 
new deep rose self. The rich rose-crimson color is accentu- 
ated by the distinct white blotch at the base of standard and 
wings. The flowers are of great size, usually borne in fours 
on very long stems. Similar in color to the Summer-flowering 
Rosabelle. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00; 14-Ib., $3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3386 EARLY ROSY MORN (BURPEE’S). Flowers grown 
under ordinary field culture have measured fully two inches 
in diameter. The flowers are usually borne in threes or fours 
on stiff, long stems. Color, a pleasing shade of rose with 
i standard. Pkt., Ye; oz., 80c; %-Ib., $2.40; 


3375 EARLY LAVENDER KING (BURPEE’S). A first- 
class lavender has been much wanted in this type, therefore 
we have great pleasure in offering the new Lavender King. 
This glorious new variety is a rich, true, deep lavender 
throughout. Similar in color to the summer-flowering vari- 
eties, Burpee’s Orchid and R. F. Felton. The flowers are of 
large size, beautifully true waved form, and borne in threes 
and fours on stems of great length. Pkt., 7c; oz., 85e; %4-lb., 
$2.50; Ib., $8.50. 

33388 EARLY BLUE-BIRD (BURPEE’S). This is a charm- 
ing shade of blue. Somewhat deeper than Wedgewood, but 
more of a true self, especially as the flower ages. In our opin- 
ion, the best blue for indoor culture. Pkt. Ye; oz. $1.00; 
%lb. $3.00; Ib. $10.00 

3399 EARLY ZEPHYR (BURPEE’S). 
ful shade of pale blue or lavender. It might be briefily de- 
scribed as a silvery blue self. An extremely dainty and 
charming variety. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00; 44-lb., $3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3380 EARLY MAUVE BEAUTY (BURPEE’S). Color a 
pleasing shade of rosy mauve. The flowers are of immense 
size, often measuring two and one-half inches in diameter, 
yet exquisitely waved and of best Spencer form. A strong, 
vigorous grower and very free flowering. Charming under 
artificial light. Pkt., 7c; o%., 850; %4-lb., $2.50; lb., $8.50. 

3346 EARLY DAINTINESS (BURPEE’S). This has 
always been a favorite since it was first exhibited in 1915, 
when it was certificated. We have only now been able to 
work up a sufficient stock to offer to our friends. A strong 
grower, with flowers of largest size and usually produced in 
fours. Color, pure white edged rose. Similar to Summer- 
flowering Dainty. Pkt., 7c; 0z., 80c; %4-lb., $2.40; Ib., $8.00. 


33852 EARLY EXQUISITE (BURPEE’S). The ground 
color is a soft shade of primrose, the edge of the standard 
and wings being beautifully “picoteed” with deep rose-pink. 
Pkt., %c; oz., 85c; %4-lb., $2.50; Ib., $8.50. 

3361 FORDHOOK PINK AND WHITE (BURPEE’S). 
This is similar to the old Blanche Ferry, having a bright, 
rosy-pink standard with white wings, lightly suffused rose. 
Pkt., 7c; oz., 60c; %4-lb., $1.80; Ib., $6.00. 

3398 YARRAWA. The flowers average two and one-half 
inches in diameter; many are duplex or double. The color is 
a bright rose-pink with a clear, creamy base. Our stock of 
this popular Australian variety is absolutely true. Grown by 


This is a delight- 


us from seed procured direct from the introducer. Pkt., 7e; 
oz., 75c; %4-Ib., $2.25; Ib., $7.50. 
$357 EARLY FANTASY (BURPEE’S). Striped and 


marbled with rich rose-pink on a creamy white ground. Bx- 
ceedingly bright and it makes a telling bunch when cut. 
Extremely free and a continuous bloomer, the flowers usually 
borne in threes and fours on long stems. Pkt., 7c; oz., 800; 
%-lb., $2.40; lb., $8.00. 


The prices quoted are net for packets as well a6 larger quantities, f.o.b. Philadelphia, for delivery July to December. 


The above varieties—each the best in its class—provide a complete range of colors. We 


have many other desirable varieties 


of Early Flowering Spencers on which we shall be pleased to quote prices upon request. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 


Seed Growers 


Philadelphia. 
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THE BUSINESS END OF A FLORIST’S 
SHOP 


BY R. H. PAGE. 


Bookkeeping. 

Given good bookkeeping it is possi- 
ble for the florist, sitting in his office, 
to place his hand on both the strong 
and the weak spots in his business. 
He may discover from his books how 
it is he earns money and why he loses 
so much of it. The reading of his 
books becomes a fascinating and 
profitable study, revealing the econo- 
mies and extravagances, the waste 
and the profits, the good or the bad 
management. 

Good bookkeeping is like a corner 
stone; it gives strength and stability, 
and, united with good buying and man- 
agement (other things being equal), 
the business that has these must suc- 
ceed 

Too Heavy Buying. 

A very large proportion of buyers 
habitually purchase more goods than 
they can dispose of at regular rates 
(as a consequence they are unable to 
keep their stock fresh and inviting), 
the final result being lower prices, dis- 
satisfied customers, and loss of profit. 

Bspecially should the buying of “bar- 
gains” be carefully considered, in view 
of the effect on the general trade of 
the shop. The writer has made ex- 
tensive tests in this connection in his 
own business and the results prove 
that after several cheap lots of flowers 
have been offered at intervals, the reg- 
ular trade has been very bad, but con- 
stant inquiries were made as to forth- 
coming “bargains,” the customers 
either refusing to buy the regular lines 
or buying reduced quantities and with 
expressed dissatisfaction. 

In buying for a shop where the 
wreath trade predominates care should 
be taken to watch the variation in the 
prices of those flowers which may be 
used. At the moment of writing, for 
instance, White Carnations are half 
the price of White Roses, and in most 
cases one will serve as well as the 
other. It should be the aim of the buy- 
er to secure just those flowers which 
will give the desired effect to his work, 
and the largest profit to his business. 
In brief, buying must be done with 
the head and not always according to 
the book, or one’s personal inclination. 


Shop Management. 


The ideal manager for a florist’s 
shop is one who combines artistic abil- 
ity with a genius for organization. I 
know of one such who rarely wastes 
anything at all. He knows and prac- 
tices thoroughly the art of economy in 
“making up.” His designs are beauti- 


ful, and many of them are made from 
the flowers which have been broken 
down in the course of the day by the 
carelessness of customers or assis- 
tants. One other manager I know, 
and he too is an artist; nothing but 
the choicest and most select flowers 
will do for his designs; he has no use 
for anything that is even slightly 
bruised. The flowers left at the end 
of his day’s work are those which 
should have been used. He makes a 
fine profit on the flowers he sells, and 
loses most of it on the goods he has 
left over. There is no doubt as to his 
artistry, but his ability to manage is 
open to question. 

A good manager will not be over 
anxious to have his shop very full of 
flowers, neither will he keep it short 
of them. In the one case the flowers 
do not look their value, and in the 
other the public may think they will 
be too dear, and not go inside to find 
out. 

Flowers should be supplied to the 
workroom only in such quantities as 
are required for the order that is be- 
ing executed. An unlimited supply 
generally means waste. Instructions 
should be given to assistants to direct 
the desires of the customers towards 
goods that are in stock; the manage- 
ment knows what the flowers have 
cost and is in the position to do busi- 
ness without gambling on the market 
price of the morrow. 

Where there is a large business in 
cut flowers every endeavor should be 
made to cultivate the wreath and bas- 
ket trade, as flowers that would be in- 
evitably wasted otherwise, can then 
be used. This will enable the man- 
agement in the majority of shops to 
make a far finer show of the more ex- 
pensive flowers than would otherwise 
be the case. 

I do not pretend to have exhausted 
any of the subjects mentioned and I 
would like to know the opinion of 
other florists on these matters.—Brit- 
ish Florists’ Bulletin. 





LANCASTER COUNTY FLORISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION PICNIC. 

On April 10th at a full meeting of the 
Club it was voted almost unanimously 
to go to the Wild Cat for the annual 
picnic, but when the committee made 
a trip to Wild Cat to complete the ar- 
rangements, they found that in bad 
weather it was almost impossible to 
reach it on the York County side by 
machines and that the ferry facilities 
from the Lancaster County side were 


inadequate for comfortable transporta- 
tion. For this reason the plans were 
changed to Rossmere and we feel that 
on account of the publicity given to 
the original proposition that this ex- 
planation is due the participants and 
friends of the Club. 

The Reading florists were invited as 
our guests and the following reached 
Lancaster at 9 a. m. July 17th: Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Bauder, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dounag, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Lunden, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Huseman 
and Miss Huseman, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Baer, Mrs. Giles, and the following 
gentlemen, Harry Heck, Ferdinand 
Heck, Clayton Butz, Wm. Kern, A. W. 
Masser, W. N. Able, F. D. Lauck, and 
some of the younger generation. In 
addition to these we had with us 
Messrs. Dennis Connor, Mr. Bates, Mr. 
D. J. Koehane and Mr. S. S. Pennock 
of Philadelphia, Mr. T. J. Nolan of the 
U. S. A. and Mr. Edw. Marshall, wife 
and mother from Kennett Square. 

The day started at 9.15 from the 
Reading terminal via automobile to 
the Kate Long Park, to the B. F. Barr 
Nurseries, to Mr. Geo. Wilson who 
owns the former home of President 
Buchanan with its historic associa- 
tions and its historic furniture, to 
Maple Grove swimming pool, through 
the residential part of the city to the 
Country Club and then to Rossmere. 

The first event at Rossmere was a 
picnic lunch, followed by the usual 
picnic amusements, with W. B. Girvan 
of Leola, Pa., as high man in the men’s 
bowling contest and Mrs. A. M. Herr 
as high lady in the ladies’ bowling. 
Mr. Chas. B. Herr and Miss Lizzie 
Musselman of Strasburg carried off 
the honors in the card game, and Mr. 
Dennis Connor was, I believe, cham- 
pion in the quoit pitching contest. 

At 4 p. m. the picnic was turned 
into a banquet, with mine host Fehl as 
caterer and B. F. Barr and H. K. 
Rohrer as table decorators. The Ban- 
quet Room is a picture of beauty in it- 
self, with the addition of the decora- 
tions and the ladies it became a feast 
for aesthetic eyes and the banquet 
itself the realization of a gourmand’s 
dream. 

After the dinner President Elmer 
Weaver called on Mr. M. J. Brinton of 
Christiana for an address of welcome 
to our visitors which was given in his 
usual happy manner, the response was 
made by Mr. Harry Heck, president of 
the Reading Florists Club and short 
talks were given by Mr. Harry Hues- 
man, and J. C. Bauder of Reading and 
Messrs. H. A. Schroyer and B. F. Barr 
of Lancaster. Mrs. Albert M. Herr, 
president of the Ladies Auxiliary, gave 
a happy little address for the ladies. 

ALBERT M. Herr. 
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The tribute of Robert D. Chalmers 


to Davey Tree Surgery 
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White Oaks, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 

Kent, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

I have great pleasure in saying a few words in com- 

mendation of the work just completed on Mr. Robert J. 

Thorne’s Estate. There were some very large cavities in 

several of the trees and the manner in which your work- 

men cleaned, braced and filled them reflects great credit 

upon themselves and the Company which employs them. 
I consider money spent on trees that are in poor health 

and decaying money well invested. I heartily indorse 


your methods. Yours very truly, 


Robert D. Chalmers, 
Superintendent. 


The saving of priceless trees is a matter of first 
importance on every estate. 


Davey Tree Surgery is a fulfillment of the 
maximum expectations of those who love and 
value trees. A careful examination of your 
trees will be made by appointment. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 
1307 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


Branch Offices with teleph tions: 


New York City, 225 Fifth Ave.; Chi , 814-816 Westminster Bldg.; 
Philadelphia, 2017 Land Title Bldg.; ton, 19 Pearl St., Wakefield 


Write nearest office 








DAVEY TREE SURGEON 





JOHN DAVEY, Father of Tree Surgery 


Permanent representatives available in districts sur- 
rounding Boston, Springfield, Lenox, Newport, Hart- 
ford, Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, 
Jamaica, Montclair, New York, Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 





Milwaukee. Canadian address: 252 Laugauchitere 
West, Montreal. 


Every real Davey Tree oo is in the employ of 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cau- 
tioned against those falsely representing themselves 
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MORE WORDS FOR THE SHOWS. 

In my first paper telling of how 
much value the exhibitions at Horti- 
cultural Hall had been to us in the 
starting of Hillcrest Farm, I asked 
that they be continued and encour- 


aged through next summer, giving 
them as formerly every Saturday and 
Sunday from the middle of May into 
September. 

Since then features of especial in- 
terest for the different months have 
eccurred to me. In May we sent from 
Hillcrest Farm to Horticultural Hall a 
miniature wild garden on a board 
twenty-seven inches wide and about 
three feet deep. This garden received 
a first prize as an exhibition of wild 
flowers from the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society and on Monday when 
the exhibition was over it was taken 
to the Children’s Museum in Jamaica 
Plain where it remained for several 
weeks. The interest taken in this 
garden was shown by the following 
letter from the director of the Mu- 
seum, Miss Delia I. Griffin, who wrote: 
“T can hardly teil you how much de- 
lighted I was on reaching the Museum, 
Saturday, to find this charming nature 
garden from Hillcrest Farm. I have 
never seen anything more perfect in 
its construction, and I hope you will 
not only accept my thanks but will 
convey them, with my great apprecia- 
tion to the gardener who did this 
work. 

“The garden has attracted a great 
deal of attention and the visitors have 
been much interested in noting the 
varieties of violets and other flowers. 
The ladies’ slippers look fresh as if 
they were still in the woods. We are 
taking every care of the garden and 
hope to preserve its beauty for some 
time.” 

If this small garden was enjoyed 
last spring, why could not one on a 
much larger scale be shown in Horti- 
cultural Hall next May? People are 
becoming more and more interested in 
rock gardens and alpine flowers. In 
Horticultural Hall we could show how 
best to lay the stones for such a gar- 
den, and the use of pine needles and 
of spagnum moss in protecting the 
tender roots of these dainty little 
plants. It would also be a good oppor- 
tunity to show the wonderful beauty 


of the native springtide flora of New 
England. One enthusiastic comme: 
on our miniature garden was that it 
showed what anyone could do with 
stones, seedling pines and wild flowers 
when properly combined. 

This rock garden for May is only a 
suggestion. In June we want to show 
roses. Not only to show them, but to 
help people to grow them. The first 
roses to bloom after the Hugonis has 
dropped its yellow petals are the 
Scotch and Austrian briers. These 
need especial care and attention, for 
they are rampant. growers. So I 
would suggest that on the first Satur- 
day in June besides having a special 
exhibition of brier roses, that a talk 
be given in the upper hall on the best 
way to grow them. Next come the 
beautiful hybrid teas; everyone with 
a garden wishes to know how to 
plant and to prune them. So why not 
have a display of them the second 
Saturday in June with instructions 
about them? Next to the hybrid teas 
come the hybrid perpetuals with their 
beautiful great blooms, and these are 
followed by the ramblers. This espe- 
cial attention given to roses through 
June need in no way prevent the iris, 
peonies and other flowers from being 
shown. 

In July the tall flowers like lark- 
spur, campanulas and_ thalictrum 
bloom in our gardens. If given plenty 
of fertilizer these plants may need 
no help in holding up their heads. 
But how often our gardens lose in 
beauty by having these tall flowers 
scraggle over their beds or else they 
are awkwardly tied! In Horticultural 
Hall samples of good support and ty- 
ing could be shown. 

With August come the peaches. 
Much attention is now being given to 
the best packing of apples—why can 
we not next August in the small hall 
show how the more tender peaches 
can be harvested and packed? 

Grapes come with September. Would 
it not be well to bring a few vines into 
the hall and show the best way of ty- 
ing them to wires and to trellises? 
Besides displaying varieties of grape 
juice and of jellies. 

With October comes the apple, to 
which so much attention is now being 
paid that it is a story in itself. This 
little paper is just to start a few sug- 
gestions which others more experi- 
enced may follow with their ideas as 


to how Horticultural Hall can be used 
in an enjoyable and instructive way 
from May through September without 
in any way interfering with the four 
large exhibitions which the trustees 
have planned. M. R. Case, 
Hillcrest Farm, July 17, 1919. 





THE ARALIA FAMILY. 


The Aralia family furnishes the 
Arnold Arboretum with three hand- 
some trees which flower in late sum- 
mer and early autumn. They are 
Acanthopanax ricinifolium, Aralia spi- 
nosa and A. chinensis and its varieties. 
The Acanthopanax is a tree which is 
common in the forests of northern 
Japan, Korea and China where it is 
often seventy or eighty feet high with 
a massive trunk and great wide-spread- 
ing branches armed, like the stems of 
young trees, with many stout prickles. 
The leaves hang down on long stalks 
and are nearly circular, five or seven- 
lobed and often fifteen or sixteen 
inches in diameter. The small white 
flowers are produced in compact, long- 
stalked clusters which form a flat 
compound, terminal panicle from 
twelve to eighteen inches across and 
are followed late in the autumn by 
shining black fruits which do not fall 
until after the beginning of winter. 
This tree is perfectly hardy in the 
Arboretum where it has been growing 
for twenty-four years and where it has 
flowered and ripened its seeds now for 
several seasons. It is one of the most 
interesting trees in the collection and, 
because it is so unlike other trees of 
the northern hemisphere, it is often 
said to resemble a tree of the tropics. 

Aralia spinosa, the so-called Her- 
cules’ Club of the southern states 
where it is a common inhabitant of the 
borders of woods and the banks of 
streams, is a tree often thirty feet high 
with a tall trunk and widespreading 
branches covered with stout orange- 
colored prickles. The leaves, which 
are borne at the ends of the branches, 
are long-stalked, twice pinnate, and 
from three to four feet long and two 
and one-half feet wide. The small 
white flowers are arranged in com- 
pound clusters which rise singly or 
two or three together above the leaves 
and are three to four feet long. The 
fruit is black, rather less than a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter, and ripens 
in early autumn. It is now well estab- 
lished on the slope at the northern 
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KEEP YOUR GREENS GREEN 


Through the hot, dry weather, by sprinkling fortnightly a slight mulch of 
Pulverized Sheep Manure 


$46.00 per ton, f. o. b. Boston 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GOLF LINKS 


RR. & J. KF ARQUAAR & CO. 
6 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


























base of Hemlock Hill in the rear of 
the Laurel plantation and is now 
spreading rapidly there over a consid- 
erable area by shoots from under- 
ground stems. 

The Asiatic tree Aralia resembles in 
habit and general appearance the 
American Hercules’ Club, but is dis- 





JULY ROSES. 


July is the month when the hybrid 
Rambler Roses bloom, especially those 
which have been largely influenced 
by the Japanese Rosa Wichuraiana, 
but in the Arboretum collection there 
are only four species which do not be- 
gin to flower until after the first of 
July. These in the order of the open- 
ing of their flowers this year are R. 
stellata, R. Jackii, R. setigera and R. 
Wichuraiana. R. stellata, which is a 
native of the mountains of southern 
New Mexico, is a comparatively new 
inhabitant of gardens, and one of the 
most interesting and distinct of Ameri- 
can Roses. It is a shrub with slender, 
pale yellow stems armed with long 
slender spines of the same color, small 
leaves with thick, round, lustrous leaf- 
lets, which generally resemble leaves 
of some western Gooseberry, and deep 
rose-colored, slightly cup-shaped flow- 
ers from two inches and a half to three 
inches in diameter. The fruit is dark 
red, nearly globose, covered with prick- 
les, half an inch in diameter, and sur- 
mounted by the much enlarged calyx- 
lobes. Rosa Jackii, which is a native 
of Korea, and one of the Multiflorae 
Group, has long stems which lie near- 
ly flat on the ground, lustrous leaves 
and pure white clustered flowers rath- 
er more than two inches in diameter. 
The flowers are larger than those of 
the Japanese R. multiflora, and open 
two or three weeks later. The Prairie 
Rose, R. setigera, is well known to the 
inhabitants of the middle states for it 
is a common prairie inhabitant from 
Michigan to Texas. It produces long 
slender stems which can be trained 


over an arbor or against a building, 
but this Rose looks best when allowed 
to grow naturally when it forms a 
wide bush of gracefully arching stems. 
The flowers are produced in wide, 
many-flowered clusters and are light 
rose pink. This is usually the last 
Rose to open its flowers in the Arbore- 
tum, but this year Rosa Wichuraiana 
is several days late. Its long prostrate 
stems are well suited to clothe banks 
which when the flowers open look as 
if they had been covered with snow. 
Grown in this natural way it is per- 
fectly hardy, but when the stems are 
trained over an arbor or trellis they 
often suffer in New England from 
cold; and its hybrids, among which are 
found some of the most beautiful Ram- 
bler Roses, are less hardy here than 
those in which Rosa multiflora has 
been one of the parents.—Arnold Ar- 
boretum Bulletin. 





THE WESTCHESTER AND FAIR- 
FIELD HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The regular monthly meeting of this 
society was held in Hubbard’s Hall, 
Greenwich, Conn., Friday evening, July 
11. Pres W. Graham in the chair. W. 
J. Seeley reported that he had made 
all arrangements for the outing, din- 
ner and games, which will be held at 
Rye Beach, Tuesday, August 12. The 
Tarrytown Horticultural Society will 
join in with us. 


George Baldwin, who recently re- 
turned from a business trip in Europe 
gave a very interesting account of Hor- 
ticultural doings over there. Mr. Bald- 
win was very fortunate in securing a 
large collection of hybrid orchids, be- 
fore the Quarantine Act. No. 37, be- 
came a law. In referring to the Quar- 
antine Act, Mr. Baldwin claims that 
the English, French and Belgian grow- 
ers will suffer by its enforcement. Joe 
Stobo who served with the American 
Army in France, gave a vivid descrip- 


tion of what he saw and the hardships 
he came through. P. W. Popp an- 
nounced that he was going to attend 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Gardeners at Cleveland on 
August 26 and called for suggestions 
that he might bring before that body. 
Mr. Popp gave a very interesting ad- 
dress on the good work that the asso- 
ciation was doing. 

James Linane took first prize in the 
vegetable section and J. Andrews first 
with a fine vase of double hollyhocks. 

JacK Conroy. Cor. Secy. 





W. ATLEE BURPEE COMPANY 
THINKS WELL OF THRIFT. 


The letter which is appended below 
has recently been distributed by W. 
Atlee Burpee Company of Philadelphia 
to all of its employes. 

It is such a model of its kind that 
“Thrift Spirit” reproduces it in full 
with the thought that other firms 
might introduce War Savings Socie- 
ties into their organizations in much 
the same manner. The letter follows: 

“The United States Government has 
organized War Savings Societies in an 
effort to educate the American people 
to a systematic form of saving. W. 
Atlee Burpee Co., co-operating with 
the Government, have formed a 
Society of which you are asked to 
become a member. 

“Membership in our War Savings 
Society entails no obligation on your 
part, the object is simply to obtain 
members who will pledge themselves 
to buy Thrift Stamps each week. No 
certain amount is asked. Buy a 
stamp a week regularly, if possible. 
You will find it a good habit. 

“You can get your money at any 
time at 10 days’ notice at any Post 
Office, which makes the stamp a nice 
way to save for a vacation or Christ- 
mas fund, or for paying off a mort- 
gage, the interest, or your rent. 

“While you are not under obligation 
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to pledge, we would like to count upon 
you as a saver. If you care to become 
a member of our Thrift Society, please 
sign your name to the attached card, 
so that proper record can be made. 

“Both Thrift and War Savings 
Stamps will be for sale at the cage or 
can be secured from your Department 
Head. 

“Upon buying your first stamp you 
will receive an attractive membership 
button.” 

W. ATLEE BurPEE CoMPANY. 





A LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 
Redlands, Calif., July 14, 1919. 
Mr. Editor:—Speaking of Quaran- 
tine No. 37, something much discussed 
among plantsmen, and all those whose 
concerns have to do with horticulture 
more especially, is it really thought 
that an order or regulation of this 
sort will banish forever, or even 
lessen the evil of any parasites on 
vegetation? Where I live here on the 
Pacific slope there are to be found in 
more or less abundance, accordingly 
as we are industrious or lazy, every 
sort of plant bug and fungi parasitic 
on vegetation, which can endure the 
cycles of change in the climate. 


It must be the same in New Eng- 
land and everywhere else on earth. 
An organism exists where it must. It 
is not necessary at all that any organ- 
ism should be a native; only that the 
environment be suitable within cer- 
tain limits. The question of import- 
ance is whether it is the normal con- 
dition of vegetation to support com- 
munities of parasites. I will decide for 
myself that it is not the normal con- 
dition, admitting freely at the same 
time however that it is the common 
condition. To say that and to go no 
farther would not help matters at all, 
and it is necessary to cast about a 
little and see what is the great differ- 
ence between a normal and the com- 
mon condition in the case. 

First of all, but.only in the broadest 
sense, one may feel very confident 
that no plant parasite is a cause of 
disease in plants, but that certainly 
parasitism is responsible for a spread- 
ing and aggravating influence. Wit- 
ness the annoyance of cooties. In 
normal times and in a normal environ- 
ment the cootie, who is always with 
us, Plays the part of an interested and 
expectant bystander and leads a life 
which is precarious to the point of 


being able to maintain a mere repre- 
sentation of his species only, not so 
much because we fight him, but rather 
because he is not provided with a 
meal ticket for one thing, and that too 
because his preferred provender is not 
about. 

Gardeners nearly always cultivate 
exotic plants, and generally types of 
those even that are less vigorous than 
their primal forms. In such a case 
the gardener must select a suitable 
environment or create it. It is neces- 
sary in the majority of cases to create 
the environment. In the average plant 
its output of energy to that required 
is an exquisite balance; if the energy 
is less or more than the requirement 
there is at once a condition of disease. 
Common manifestations of disease 
due to abnormal root pressure are 
those excessive exudations upon the 
leaves, such as those of roses, which 
invite an attack of mildew; a condi- 
tion opposite to this to be observed 
in the same family of plants is that 
of yellowing, which is a premature 
ripening, but from the fact that it is 
premature is destructive. The exces- 
sive exudation due to the above re- 
quired pressure is often mistaken for 
dew, and appears as a spangling of 
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drops of water at the edges of leaves. 
Its message is that the atmospheric 
temperature is not steady, and that it 
is generally too low, while the earth 
temperature is at least high enough. 
The condition is quite different from 
that responsible for dew, which is 
simple condensation. 

At the other end there is the condi- 
tion of yellowing, a condition of chlo- 
rosis, a premature ripening because of 
a lack of root work, due often enough 
to a scanty water supply, but in gar- 
dening oftener to bad soil conditions 
of a temporary character. The para- 
sites standing by in this case are red 
spider and thrips. 

If plants had a nervous system as 
delicate as our own so that they could 
speak or make gestures their cultiva- 
tion would be simple indeed, and be- 
cause not we resort to many unwork- 
manlike makeshifts, quarantines and 
pest fighting being easy, at least, 
among these. In line with other forms 
of industry, however, horticulture 
must have a more practical outlook; 
it must be better understood; much 
of the old guessing way of doing 
things must give place to accurate 
knowledge, and if our schools are not 
adequate, or do not progress, we 


should feel it necessary to throw much 
of the old mustiness which clogs out 
of them. There must be teachers 
which can do something more than 
pass along those things discovered so 
long ago. 

If one searches the shelves of a 
good library for work lately accom- 
plished in pathology or entomology in 
connection with vegetation, he will 


find that it is revamped material not 


less than fifty years old, but often 
skillfully modernized. Does anyone 
think a few abnormally capable inves- 
tigateurs who worked in the middle 
of the last century, and before, ex- 
hausted all the possibilities in this 
field? Contrast this condition with 
that in other branches of physics. The 
plain worker in horticultural pursuits 
is not behind the times; he has con- 
stantly improved his routine, his facili- 
ties, and consequently his product. 
But his progress was slow, and he 
many times has had to feel in the 
dark, and he has looked in vain for 
those brilliant discoveries which in 
other industries have been the means 
of advancement at a bound. 

The policy of our governmental de- 


“partment is not blameless for this con- 


dition. Its appropriations have not been 


miserly at all in many years. Results 
have been quite disappointing, and the 
work often has consisted of a crude 
attempt to systematize some generali- 
ties, rather than a straight attack up- 
on vital subjects. A typical govern- 
ment bulletin will tell you several 
beautiful ways to kill earth worms, to 
snuff the life out of ticks, and to 
smother ants; but now, after telling 
us these elementary things in elemen- 
tary fashion so many years, there is 
still no word or hint why any of these 
things are found so abundantly where 
we do not want them. Similarly, for 
more than twenty years the well- 
worked out scheme of heredity 
glimpsed by Mendel has been avail- 
able, but we are still waiting as prac- 
tical men to be told how the good 
qualities of a peach or apple may be 
transmitted by its seed, anxious be- 
cause knowing so well that any plant 
on its own roots is worth a thousand 
that have been grafted on another's. 

Possibly, as the happenings in the 
world in the past few years appear to 
have quickened mentality very gen- 
erally, some results may flow in our 


Airection and to our benefit. 


Yours truly, 
Sipney HocKRIDGE. 
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Perhaps there is no time of year in 
which the conifers are more attractive 
than just now. It is a great pleasure 
to visit a good collection and revel in 
the wondrous beauty of the conifers, 
as their brilliant color shades from 
light to dark in the various species. 
After a walk through the Arnold Ar- 
boretum the other day I decided that 
no handsomer plant was to be found 
there than a specimen of Pseudolarix 
near the Walnut street entrance. The 
Chinese golden larch has a free open 
habit, and graceful feathery foliage 
that gives it a most distinct and pleas- 
ing appearance. It is perfectly hardy 
in Boston and probably in parts of 
New England further north. As a 
subject for lawn and park planting it 
cannot be surpassed. In the fall the 
pea green leaves take on clear yellow 
tints, for this is a deciduous tree and 
drops its leaves like the true larches. 

The largest tree of the kind in New 
England is to be found on the Hunne- 
well estate at Wellesley, Mass. This 





tree has ripened seeds for many years 
and the plants in the Arnold Arbor- 
etum were raised from these seeds. 
This Chinese tree certainly deserves 
very much wider recognition than it 
has yet been given. For one thing it 
seems immune to the attacks of in- 
sect pests. At least the particular 
kind of pest, if there is any, which 
preys upon it has not yet turned up. 

One lesson which has been empha- 
sized by conditions in the pinetum is 
the fact that larches and spruces must 
not be planted in close proximity. The 
spruce is a natural host for the insect 
which is making the larches look as 
though they had been scorched by a 
forest fire. This is a very serious mat- 
ter, and probably will result in the 
making of a new planting of larches in 
a different part of the Arboretum 
grounds, 

Another oriental introduction which 
must share honors with the pseudo- 
larix is the Japanese yew, Taxus cus- 
pidata. Professor Sargent has been 


reported as saying that this is the 
finest plant which Japan has con- 
tributed to the gardens of New Eng- 
land. Very likely some such state- 
ment was made, for Professor Sargent 
greatly admires this yew. There are 
several excellent specimens in eastern 
gardens, some of the finest perhaps 
being found on the Bayard Thayer es- 
tate at Lancaster, Mass. The speci- 
men illustrated was made on the 
Thayer place, and is about thirteen 
feet high and twelve feet through. It 
was moved to its present location by 
Superintendent William Anderson 
about eight years ago. The Japanese 
yew was introduced into this country 
many years ago by the Parsons Nur- 
series at Flushing, L. I. Two forms 
are found in frequent cultivation. One 
spreads from the bottom while the 
other spreads at the top, often pro- 
ducing a very interesting and vase-like 
effect. This yew is adapted to many 
purposes. Its habit of growth is such 
that it can be used safely in a formal 
garden; yet it makes an excellent 
hedge and doesn’t look out of place on 
grounds of limited size. It is com- 
monly raised from buddings as when 
seeds are sown the resulting plants 
usually show a distinct leader and are 
likely to grow into small trees. 
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GOOD SPECIMEN OF TAXUS CUSPIDATA, 
At the Bayard Thayer Place, Lancaster, Mass. 
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ARNOLD ARBORETUM NOTES 


Oxydendrum arboreum, the Sour 
Wood or Sorrel-tree, so-called from 
the acrid taste of the leaves, is the 
only American tree in the Arboretum 


which flowers in August. It is a na- 


tive of the Appalachian forests from 
southwestern Pennsylvania and is 
most common on mountain slopes, 
but reaches the coast of Virginia and 
North Carolina. The _ Sorrel-tree, 
which is perfectly hardy in New Eng- 
land, is a beautiful tree with bright 
green shining leaves which turn 
bright scarlet in the autumn, white 
Andromeda-like flowers erect on the 
branches of spreading or slightly 
drooping terminal clusters, and pale 
capsular fruits which in the autumn 
are conspicuous among the brilliant 
leaves. There is a group of these 
trees among the Laurels at the base 
of Hemlock Hill. 

Many shrubs with conspicuous flow- 
ers bloom in the Arboretum during the 
summer months. The list includes 
the Heathers (Calluna vulgaris), and 
several species of Genista and Cy- 
tisus. Of this European group the 
handsomest which can be grown here 
is the bright yellow-flowered Cytisus 
nigricans, the yellow-flowered C. capi- 
tatus, the white-flowered C. leucan- 
thus and the yellow-flowered Woad 
Wax and its varieties (Genista tinc- 
toria), too well known in Essex 
County, Massachusetts, where escaped 
from cultivation it has ruined many 
hundred acres of hillside pastures. 
The Lespedezas with their abundant 
purple, pea-shaped flowers, and the 
handsomest of the Chinese Buddleias 
are still to bloom, as is the very hardy 
Acanthopanax sessiliflorum, a vigor- 
ous shrub of eastern Siberia, most 
conspicuous in winter when the com- 
pact round clusters of the shining 
black fruits are on the ends of the 
branches. The Japanese Hydrangea 
paniculata and its varieties, and the 
Hydrangeas of North America pro- 
duce here the showiest July and Au- 
gust flowers. 
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The early-flowered forms of Hy- 
drangea paniculata (var. praecox) 
which is the handsomest of the group, 
is already in flower; and all the Amer- 
ican species are blooming or just open- 
ing their flower-buds. The most pop- 
ular of these American plants is the 
form of H. arborescens (var. grandi- 
flora) with snow-ball-like heads of 
white sterile flowers. There is a 
similar abnormal form of another of 
the American species, H. cinerea. 
More beautiful, and one of the hand- 


somest of the genus, H. quercifolia _ 


will flower this month in the Shrub 
Collection. This is an unusual event 
for this shrub, which is a native of 
the southern states, is frequently kill- 
ed to the ground here. In the middle 
and southern states it is an im- 
portant and valued garden ornament. 
Of the American Hydrangeas which 
are perfectly hardy in the north the 
handsomest is H. radiata, a native of 
mountain slopes in North and South 
Carolina, once a popular garden plant 
but now rarely cultivated. It is a 
broad, round-topped shrub with leaves 
of ample size, dark green above and 
silvery white below, and broad flat 
heads of flowers surrounded by a ring 
of white neutral flowers. 

Amorpha canescens, the Lead Plant, 
is beginning to open its small violet- 
colored flowers arranged in long, nar- 
row clustered spikes, which are con- 
spicuous by the contrast with the 
color of the leaves and branches and 
are thickly covered white gray down. 
This plant is a native of the Missis- 
sippi valley where it grows on low 
prairies from Indiana and Minnesota 
to Texas. 

Aesculus parviflora occupies an im- 
portant place among summer flower- 
ing shrubs. This native of the south- 
eastern states is hardy in the north, 


and with abundant space and in good 
soil will spread into great thickets 
with stems seven or eight feet high. 
Toward the end of July it will be 
covered with its tall, narrow, erect 
spikes of small white flowers which 
stand up well above the foliage. 
Cornus paucinervis suffered some- 
what in the cold winter of 1917-18, as 
was to have been expected, as it grows 
naturally at low levels in central 
China where the Orange flourishes 
and rarely ascends to altitudes of 
three thousand feet. It has recov- 
ered, however, and is now in flower. 
If it were a little hardier it would be 
one of the best summer flowering 
shrubs introduced by Wilson from 
China. It is a shrub five or six feet 
tall with erect stems, small, narrow, 
pointed leaves with only two or three 
pairs of prominent veins, small clust- 
ers of white flowers and black fruits. 





THE PAGODA TREE. 


Sophora japonica, sometimes called 
the Pagoda-tree, is in spite of its name 
a Chinese tree which has been culti- 
vated in Japan for more than a tnou- 
sand years, and as it first reached 
Europe from that country was long 
considered a native of Japan. It isa 
round-headed tree which in Peking, 
where it has been much planted, has 
grown to a large size and looks from 
a distance like an oak-tree. The leaves 
and branchlets are dark green, and the 
small, creamy white, pea-shaped flow- 
ers, which open here in August, are 
produced in great numbers in narrow, 
erect, terminal clusters. There are 
also in the collection the form with 
long pendent branches (var. pandula) 
which rarely flowers, and a young 
plant of the form with erect branches 
(var. pyramidalis). 
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183 West 28th Street, New York 
Teleph.:20—i088-688 Madisom Square 
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HENRY M. ROBINSON CO. OF NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


SS-S37 West 26th Street 


MAUBIOCN L. GLASG, Trensurer 


1 wR ganecerts Sao chewteeet 








The House for Quality anal Service 
ZECH & MANN 


t@™We are Wholesale Florists Doing 
a Strictly Wholesale Business 


30 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO 





WICHIGAN CUT FLOWER 
EXCHANGE, Inc. 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION FLORISTS 
Se ee ke 
Hardy Fancy Fern Our Specialty 


264 RANDOLPH ST,  DETROM, MICiL 








WILLIAM F. KASTING Co. 


Wlphnoclesalioce Ficrists 
' 2GIB-670 WASHINGTON STREET - 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 








GEO. C. SIEBRECHT 
WHOLESALE FLORIST 
1o8 WEST 28th ST 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
ruom (¢0|rumacor ~NEW YORK 


E.G.HILLCO. 


Wholesale Florists 
RICHMOND, IND. 


Ptease mention Horiteulture when writing. 


REED @ HELLER 


122 West 25th St., New York 


Florists’ Supplies 


We manufacture all our 


Metal Designs, Baskets, Wire Work & Novelties 


and are dealers in 
Decorative Glassware, Growers and 
Florists’ Requisites 


THE KERVAN CO 


Fresh Out Deserative Bvergreens. 
Highest Standard of Quality. Largest 
Steck in America. Write fer Illustrated 
Catalog of Greens and Fierists’ Supplies 


110 W. 26th St, - - NEW YORK 
| = 


WILLIAM H. KUEBLER 


Brooklyn’s Foremost and Best 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION HOUSE 


& First Class Market fer al] CUT FLOWERS 


2% Willoughby St.. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
WE WANT MORE SHIPPERS 


We have a numerous clientage of New 
York City buyers and the demand exceeds 
our supply. 
Roses. 





























l This is especially true of 
We have every facility and abund- 


ant means and best returns are assured 
for stock consigned to us. 


Address Your Shipments to 
UNITED CUT FLOWER CO., INC. 


111 W. 28th St., New York 
D. J. Pappas, Pres. 











TIMELY GREENHOUSE NOTES. 

The border of hardy perennials 
looks its brightest at this season. 
Weeding, staking, tying, labeling and 
watering should be attended to at this 
time. The seeds of most varieties 
germinate readily and can be grown 
into sturdy little plants. A frame or 
a nicely prepared seed bed may be 
used for this work, or the seeds may 
be started in trays or boxes. All 
transplant easily when still small. An 
early pricking off is advisable and 
soon after that a planting into cold 
frames or the open borders with suffi- 
cient time for re-establishment before 
winter sets in. This is one of the 
ways whereby good stock may be had 
for next year’s sales where garden 
space is limited. 





Carnations in the field should be 
cultivated once every week, even 
should there be no rain. After every 
rain cultivate just as soon as the soil 
may be worked, but be careful not to 
work the soil while it is wet. The 
idea is to form a dust mulch on top 
to conserve the moisture below. Stems 
which have begun to run up should be 
pinched back. In that way by bench- 
ing time you will have plants with 
shoots in every stage of growth, and 
that means a steady crop of blooms 
next winter. Go over the plants often 
so that you will be able to top each 
shoot at the time it is ready. In this 
way the plants will not be allowed to 
make unnecessary growth. 





Rambler roses must have an abund- 
ance of water and daily heavy syring- 
ing. Our hottest weather often come: 
at the end of July, and if the tender 
and unripened shoots of these roses 
suffer for water, mildew will set in, 


weakening the growth and _ the 
strength of the eyes which will now 
be forming. Ramblers need watchful 
care just now, that is, those which are 
grown in pots under glass during sum- 
mer. Then there will be canes and 
eyes which will give a truss of blooms 
at every eye. The moisture will be 
retained much better if the pots are 
plunged into a bench where there is 
some soil. The desired amount of 
growth will be made by the end of 
August, and the plants may be stood 
outdoors to ripen up their wood. They 
should be given plenty of room so the 
sun will reach through them. Give a 
good syringing early in the morning 
and right after dinner. 





The seed of stocks should be sown 
now for next winter’s blooming. Good 
varieties are Beauty of Nice, a fresh 
pink, Mont Blanc, a splendid white, 
Queen Alexandra, a delicate lilac, Em- 
press Elizabeth, a deep rose. Do not 
forget the old standby “cut and come 
again’ for a white. Pot the seedlings 
up singly as soon as they are large 
enough to handle, and let them come 
along in a cool house. It may be neces- 
sary to put them into 3% inch pots 
before they can be planted on the 
benches after the early chrysanthe- 
mums come out. Where you want to 
have a large amount of double flowers 
it is best to wait until they show 
flower buds. The blunt buds always 
come double. 





Antirrhinums which were propa- 
gated early and are now in four-inch 
pots should be planted out in a bench 
now. A rich soil such as would grow 
good carnations should be used, and 
they should be set twelve inches apart 
each way. 
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She Mnsecticide that 
Hilts plant Lice 
oS many 


The Recognized Standard Insecticide. 
A spray remedy for green, black, white fly 
thrips and soft scale. 

Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.50. 


FUNCINE 


For mildew, rust and other ga affect- 
ing flowers, fruits and vegetables 
Q $1.00; Gallon, $2.50. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms and other 
worms working in the soil. 
Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00 
SOLD BY DEALERS. 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 





SE 
IZARY 


BRKAND 


CONCENTRATED PULVERIZED 


MANURE 








inj to 
Used accord te direction, our stand- 
ard Insecticide will prevent ravages on 
your crops by 

Non-po a harmless to user 


a wT... ws Seedsmen and 
have used it with wonderful 
ae 
Lice in 


Destroys Poultry Houses, 
Fleas on Dogs and all Domestic Pets. 
Excellent as a wash for dogs and other 


animals. pean — Dilute with 
water 30 2 
80e.; ine, 50e.; Quart, 90c.; 
\% Gallen, $1.50; $2.50; ts Gal. 


lon Can, $10.90; 10 Galion Can. $20.00. 
Directions en package. 


LEMON OIL COMPANY 
Dept. S$. 420 W. Lowagton St, Dultimere, Md 























WHO IS WINNING THE FIGHT — YOU OR 
YOUR PLANT ENEMIES? 


Kill the Plant Lice and Parasitic Fungi Spores on Trees, 
Shrubs, Flowering Plants, Vegetables, Palms, Bay 
Trees, Exotic Plants, Etc., Poultry, Animals, Etc. 


SULCO-V.B. 


SULPHUR-FISH OIL-CARBOLIC-COMPOUND 


A Combined Contact Insecticide and Fungicide — Ready for 
Immediate Use — In Very Convenient Form. 


At Your Dealer or Direct—Go to Your Dealer First 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE 


COOK & SWAN CoO., Inc. 
148 Front Street. Dept. H. NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


BOSTON OFFICE 141 MILK STREET, GEORGE H. FRAZIER, 


Live Longer, Live Better - Eat More Fruit and Vegetables 
Say It With Flowers 


WiLL 
Do iT 


Manager. 




















both bevels are on “the same 
side. Can't twist and break 
the glass in (iriving. Galvan- 
ized and will not rust. No 


Ey or lefts 

Peerless Glazing Point 
is patented. No others like 
it. Order from your deal 











CAMBRIDGE NEW YORE 
World’s Oldest and Largest 
Manufacturers of 


FLOWER POTS 
WwHy? 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





DREER’S 
FLORIST SPEOIALTIES 
New Brand Rew Style 
‘RIVERTON’ HOSE 


Furnished in lengths up 
he sg ft. without seam or 


The ist for the FLORIST 


-in r ft., r 
eel oe. rae. 
a ets oak, * “« 38 ¢, 
-inch, ad 
» gooft., * 
Couplings furnished with- 
out charge 


HENRY A. DREER 
14-716 Chestnut St., 
ELPHIA, Pa. 














AMERICAN ASH TREES. 


The most valuable of the American 
Ashes as a timber tree and one of the 
handsomest of the whole genus, the 
so-called White Ash, Fraxinus ameri- 
cana, grows naturally from Nova Sco: 
tia to Florida and eastern Texas, and 
westward to Nebraska and Oklahoma. 
It is a splendid tree often, when con- 
ditions of soil and rainfall favor it 
more than one hundred feet high with 
a tall massive trunk five or six feet in 
diameter. If anyone in northeastern 
North America wants an Ash-tree for 
shade or to produce timber, Fraxinus 
americana is the tree to plant. It 
grows, too, better in western Europe 
than most eastern American trees, al- 
though it will probably not become as 
good a tree there as the native Ash. 
A variety of Fraxinus americana (var. 
subcoriacea) differs from the common 
form in its thicker, entire or only 
slightly toothed leaflets which are sil- 
very white on their lower surface. 
This tree was raised at the Arboretum 
in 1874 from seeds collected at Mt. 
Victory in central Ohio. It is there- 
fore now one of the oldest trees raised 
here. This Ohio tree has grown more 
rapidly and is handsomer than any 
other Ash-tree which has been pkanted 
in the Arboretum. Seeds of this tree 
usually reproduce the variety, and it is 
this variety which should be planted 
when the best possible Ash-tree is 
wanted in this part of the country. 

The Black Ash, Fraxinus nigra, grows 
as far north as Newfoundland and the 
shores of Lake Winnipeg, that is, 
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further north than the other American 
Ash-trees, and is a common New Eng- 
land tree. It grows naturally in deep 
cold swamps and on the low banks of 
lakes and streams, and long resisted 
every effort made to establish it in the 
Arboretum until Mr. Dawson tried the 
experiment of grafting it on roots of 
the White Ash. These grafted plants 
although still small are growing well 
in peat soil on the left-hand side of the 
Meadow Road near the Rhamnus Col- 
lection. 

Fraxinus pennsylvanica, the _ so- 
called Red Ash, is another tree widely 
distributed over the eastern part of the 
continent from New Brunswick and 
southern Dakota southward. It is a 
smaller tree than the White Ash, rare- 
ly growing more than fifty or sixty feet 
tall, with a trunk less than two feet in 
diameter a narrow head of thin fo- 
liage, and branchlets covered with 
pubescence. The inner surface of the 
bark of this tree is sometimes red 
when first cut; the wood is about as 
valuable as that of the White Ash, but 
for shade or ornament Fraxinus penn- 
sylvanica is not worth planting. 

The Green Ash is now usually con- 
sidered a variety of Fraxinus pennsyl- 
vanica (var. lanceolata), and is most 
abundant in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi river and westward. It is easily 
distinguished by the bright green color 
of the two surfaces of the usually nar- 
row leaflets. Seeds of the Green Ash 
germinate easily and quantities ot 
seedling plants are found on the sand- 
bars and banks of many western riv- 
ers. It is a popular tree, therefore, in 
western nurseries, and, although not 
suited for the purpose, has been largely 
planted in the west as a street and 
shade tree, and occasionally also in 
the east for American nurseries have 
often substituted it for the White Ash. 
Another Ash of the Mississippi Valley, 
the Blue Ash of popular tree books, 
Fraxinus quadrangulata, owes its 
scientific name to its four-angled 
branchlets. This is one of the noble 
trees of the American forest, almost 
rivalling the White Ash in size. This 
tree grows naturally in limestone soil, 
but it has grown well in the Arboretum 
where it is helped by occasional appli- 
cations of lime. 

Two southern trees related to the 
White Ash, Fraxinus biltmoriana, 
with densely pubescent branchlets, of 
the southern Appalachian region and 
westward, and F. texensis with round- 
ed leaflets and a native of central and 
western Texas, are established in the 
Arboretum. Three species of the 
southeastern states and the five species 
of New Mexico and Arizona will prob- 
ably never live very long in Massachu- 


setts, although the curious little Frax- 
inus anomala with square branchlets 
and leaves usually reduced to a single 
leaflet at one time flourished in the 
Arboretum during several years. 





HOTELS WILL BE CROWDED. 
Reservations for Detroit Convention 
Should Be Made Early. 

The S. A. F. Convention Headquar- 
ters will be at Hotel Statler on Grand 
Circus Park, ten minutes by the Wood- 
ward Avenue car line from the Con- 
vention Auditorium (Arcadia), 615 

Woodward Ave. 

It is highly important that everyone 
intending to come to the Convention, 
August 19-20-21, make reservations at 
the hotel here as soon as possible as 
there are to be two other big conven- 
tions held here the same week. The 
Hotel Committee of the local florists 
will aid all who will make known their 
prospective requirements and address 
the same to the chairman, E, A. Fet- 
ters, 17 East Adams Ave., Detroit. 

A list of the principal hotels and 
their rates and distance from head: 
quarters (Hotel Statler) follows: 


Hotel Statler. 

Room with shower bath only, for 1 
person, $2.50 per day. 

Room with shower bath only, for 2 
persons — double bed — $3.50 per 
day. 

Room with tub and shower bath for 
1 person, $3.00 to $5.00 per day. 
Room with tub and shower bath for 
2 persons — double bed — $4.50 to 

$7.50. 

Room with tub and shower bath for 
2 persons—two beds — $5.50 to 
$7.50. 

Room with tub and shower bath for 
4 persons—three beds—$8.00. 


Hotel Tuller, Grand Circus Park, ad- 
jacent to Headquarters. 
Double rooms only — inside — $4.00 
and up per day. 
Double rooms only—outside—$5.00 
per day. 
Hotel Pontchartrain, Woodward Ave., 
5 blocks from Headquarters. 
Rooms with single beds and running 
water, $3.00 and up per day. 
Rooms with double beds and run- 
ning water, $4.00 and up per day. 
Rooms with bath, $6.00 and up per 
day. 
Hotel Charlevoix, near Grand Circus 
Park 1 block from Headquarters. 
Rooms with single beds and bath, 
$2.00 per day. 
Rooms with single beds, 
bath, $1.50 per day. 
Rooms with double beds and bath, 
$4.00 per day. 


Hotel Cadillac, Michigan Ave., 4 blocks 
from Headquarters. 


without 


Rooms with twin beds and bath, 
$5.50, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 per 
day. 

Rooms with dcuble beds and bath, 
$5.00 per day. 

Rooms with twin beds without bath, 
$2.00. 

Rooms with double beds without 
bath, $3.50. 

Hotel Griswold, Grand River Ave., 
2 blocks from Headquarters. 

Rooms with single beds, without 
bath, $1.50 per day. 

Rooms with single beds and bath, 
$2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 per day. 

Rooms with double beds and bath, 
$3.00, $4.00 and $5.00 per day. 

Rooms with double beds without 
bath, $2.50. 

Hotel Plaza, John R, Street and Madi- 
son Ave., 4 blocks from Head- 
quarters. 

Rooms with single beds, $2.50 and 
up per day. 

Rooms with double beds, $3.00 and 
up per day. 

Hotel Madison, Madison Ave. and Ran- 
dolph St., 5 blocks from Head- 
quarters. 

Rooms with single beds and bath, 
$1.50 and up per day. 

Rooms with double beds and bath, 
$2.50 and up per day. 

Hotel Fort Shelby, Lafayette and First 
St., 7 blocks from Headquarters. 

Rooms with single beds and bath, 
$1.50 and up per day. 

Rooms with double beds and bath, 
$2.50 and up per day. 

Parlor bed room and bath, $4.00 per 
day. 

Hotel Ste. Claire, Monroe and Ran- 


dolph St., 6 blocks from Head- 
quarters. 

Rooms with bath, $1.25 to $2.50 per 
day. 


There are, of course, many smaller 
hotels at which accommodations may 
be had but the list above include the 
best and largest. 





ROCHESTER. 

Business has been on the quiet side 
the past week. Carnations are small 
and none too plentiful; roses are fairly 
plentiful. Sweet peas are arriving in 
small quantities. The market fs over- 
stocked with garden flowers; gaillar- 
dia, coreopsis, hollyhocks, cornflower, 
snapdragon and sweet William. 

Geo. T. Boucher had the decorations 
for the Opticians’ Convention at Con- 
vention Hall. 

The employes of the Rochester Flo- 
ral Co. were entertained at a sausage 
roast at the home of Mrs. Bashford of 
Sea Breeze, N. Y., on Wednesday of 
this week. 
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When the job is started 
right why not complete 
it right by installing 
Advance Sash Operat- 
ing Device. The only 
operator that will give 
you everlasting service. 
Our Greenhouse Fit- 
tings are labor savers 
and we carry a com- 
plete stock at all times. 
Write today for our 
latest catalogue. 


ADVANCE Co. 
Richmond, Ind. 


We are distributors of 
the well known Per- 
manite. 

















WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 


GREENHOUSE GLASS 


Free from Bubbles 
Uniform in Thickness 


PAINTS and PUTTY 


Greenhouse White Point Parceses 


Paint Particular 
Florists Prefer 


It will pay you to get our estimates. 


THE DWELLE-KAISER co. 


251 Elm Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 























Trademarks 
” “Yend Copyrights "_ 


Difficult and rejected cases spe 
cially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. 
Over 30 years’ active practice. PEx- 





perienced personal, conscientious 
service. Write for terms. 
Address 


PATENT LAWVERS 


Bex 9, National Union Building 
Washington, PD. 0. 











— 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 








Mastica is elastic and tenacious, admits ot 
expansion and contraction. Putty becomes 
hard and brittle. Broken glass more easily 
removed without breaking of other glass 


as occurs with hard putty. Lasts longer| 


than putty. Hasy to apply. 











CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Advertisements in this Department, Ten Cents a Line, Net 





——— 





BULBS 
©. KEUR & SONS, HILLEGOM, Holland. 
Bulbs of all descriptions. Write for prices. 
NEW YORK BRANCH, 8-10 Bridge St. 





CANNAS 
For the best Up-to-Date Cannas, get new 
rice list. THH CONARD & JONES CO., 
est Grove, Pa. 








CARNATION STAPLES 

Split carnations sate, easily and 
cheaply mended. Pillsbury’s Carnation 
Staple, 1000 for 35c.; 3000 for $1.00 et- 
paid. I. L. PILLSBURY, Galesburg, IIL 





CELERY PLANTS 
Celery plants, Easy Blanching; now 
grown exclusively by 90% of Kalamazoo 
growers in place of Golden self Blanching. 
Strong plants, ready for the field; $2.25 
per 1,000, $6.60 for 3,000. Cash. BRILL 
CELERY GARDENS, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








CELERY AND LATE CABBAGE PLANTS 
Celery: Golden Self-blanching, White 
Plume, Winter Queen, Giant Pascal, $2.00 
per 1,000. Cabbage: Danish Ballhead, 
Late Flat Dutch, $1.50 per 1,000. 
WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 








DAHLIAS 
Peony Dahlia Mrs. Frederick Grinnell. 
$10.00 per clump. Cash with order. 
JOHN P. ROONBY, New Bedford, Mass. 





New Paeony Dahlia—John Wanamaker, 
Newest, Handsomest, Best. New color, new 
form and@ new habit of growth. Big stock 
of best cut-flower varieties. Send list of 
wants to PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS, 
Berlin, N. J. 











BOSTON FLORISTS’ PICNIC. 


The first annual picnic of the Boston 
Florists’ Association was a great suc- 
cess. It was held Thursday, July 17, 
at Lynnfield, Mass., and was attended 
by about 100 people, including the 
ladies. The trip from Boston was 
made in 25 automobiles, the party 
leaving Hoffman’s on Massachusetts 
avenue about noon, On arriving at 
the park, the picnickers sat down to a 
most excellent dinner at Wardhurst 
Club. The menu was as follows: 

Blue Points Olives Dinner Biscuits 


Vegetable Salad 
Steamed Clams _ Clam Broth 
Soup 
Half Broiled Chicken 
Whole Broiled Lobster 
French Fried Potatoes Peas 
Ice Cream Cake Coffee 
Everything wes good, but those bis- 
cuits! Well, Well! Just ask Messrs. 
Hastings, Hanna and Carthright. If 
the number which they ate should be 
reported, it wouldn’t be _ believed. 
Some say Mr. Hastings led by half a 
biscuit, but this he denies indignantly. 
During the repest there was dancing 
to the music of a Jazz band. After- 
wards there were sports, including a 
baseball match. There seemed to be 


KENTIAS 
Kentia Belmorenan—Averaging 3 and 4 
leaves, good strong plants out of 2%-inch 
pots at $15 per 1 larger quantities on 
application. J. H. FIBSSER, 711-741 
Hamilton Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 





ORCHIDS 
HASSALL & CO., Orchid Growers and 
Raisers, Southgate, London, England. Catt- 
leyas and Laelio-Cattleyas our specialty. 
One trial order solicited. 








Peonies. The world’s greatest collection, 
1200 sorts. Send for list. C, BETSCHER, 
Canal Dover, O 








SPHAGNUM MOSS 
Live Sphagnum moss, orchid peat and 
orchid baskets always on hand. ER 
& HURRELL, Summit, N. J. 





VINES 
Flowering and Foliage Vines, choice 
‘ollection. Large Specimen, Pot and Tub 
grown for immediate effect; alse Climbing 
Roses. J. H, TROY, Mount Hissarlik Nu 
sery, New Rochelle, N. Y. 








WIRE WORK 


WILLIAM 3B. HEILSCHER’S WIRE 
WORKS, 264 Randolph St., Detroit, Mich. 








nobody in particular to keep the score, 
but it was generally admitted that the 
wholesalers won, and the retailers 
were good losers. Henry Penn won 
the fat man’s race, Sam Truckman the 
potato race. Henry Penn wes chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
picnic. Sydney Hoffman looked after 
the sports. Henry Quint was in charge 
of the automobiles, George Arnold saw 
to the dinner and William Stickel 
looked after the finances. 

Everybody seemed to feel that an ex- 
cellent choice for the place to hold the 
picnic had been made. The grounds 
around the Club house are extremely 
pretty and the situation on the lake is 
ideal, 





NEW YORK. 


Business is very dull even for July. 
There is an ample supply of Roses, 
the best of which is Key. Beauties 
are not so plentiful as they were but 
the demand is light. The quality of 
Russell and Euler is fair. Ophelia is 
as good as the weather conditions 
permit. For the past week red roses, 
the supply of which is light, have been 
in demand for special occasions. 
Carnations are deminishing in quality 
and quantity. The market is generous- 
ly supplied with Gypsophilla and 
other seasonable field grown stock. 
Gladiolus are more plentiful. Longi- 
florum lilies are moving slowly though 
there is no great number coming into 
the market. Orchids are not going 
fast. 
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EVERYTHING NECESSARY for the GOLF COURSE 


The Highest Grade Grass Seed Our Specialty 

















Lawn Miowers of All Kinds 


Thomas J. Grey Co., 1° S°,03tGnSiass 

















When You Buy-—Get a Kroeschell 


3,016,286 sq. ft. of glass was equipped with 
1879. Forty years’ experience. Kroeschell Boilers during the year of 1916. 


THE QUALITY PLACE OF BOSTON OHIO’S CELEBRATED CYCLAMEN 


Regarding the Kroeschell, it is the PW = SPECIALIST 

best we have ever had and satisfac- : After using your No. 12 Kroeschell 
tory beyond our expectations. It heats Boiler I came to the conclusion that 
up especially quick and has saved us had I to install more boilers it would 
considerably already in the price of be the Kroeschell and no other. It 
fuel. When we are in need of another really is a pleasure to heat, no trouble 
boiler we will give the Kroeschell the to get the desired heat in a very short 
first consideration. time. 


(Signed) WM. W. EDGAR CO., | Kroeschell Bros Co 466 W. Erie St. (Signed) CHRIST. WINTERICH, 
* oT) 


soer or Unequalled Fuel Economy || “°>*"7—X° 7 


Kroeschell Boilers, the best by test since 





TUBELESS BOILER 

















WAVERLEY, MASS. CHICAGO DEFIANCE, OHIO. 






































Principles and Practice of Pruning 


By M. G. KAINS 
Lecturer on Horticulture, Columbia University 


Few practices in the handling ef plants, especially 
fruit bearing plants, attract so much interest as do those 
of pruning. he methods are so varied, the results so 
diverse, and the somes of growers so apparently con- 
tradictory that this subject is always one of the most 
interesting, and the surest te hold attention and arouse 
discussion. 

Particularly during the last ten er fifteen years when 
the principles of plant physiology have been more and 
more satisfactorily applied to plant production and man- 
agement has interest settled in pruning. During the 
latter half of this time also more and more investi- 
gations and tests have been conducted by experiment 
stations and other workers to test out methods and 
principles in the interest of science and for the benefit 
of growers. The accumulation of such new knowledge 
has become very considerable especially in the last de- 
cade, but it is necessarily ao scattered that very few 
growers have access to it, hence the demand for a book, 
which shall present the really important features of 
these investigations as well as set forth the fundamental 
principles based upon the laws ef plant growth. 


This volume is lavishly illustrated mainly by actual 
photographs of specimens which show good and bad 
practices. The author has spared neither time nor ex- 
pense in gathering his photographs, each one of which 
tells its story. 


After a few pages of introduction the author discusses 
Plant Physiology as related to pruning. A chapter 
takes up the Philosophy of Pruning, itself a very in- 
teresting subject. Then follows a classification and clear 
discussion of Buds, very fully illustrated from life. How 
Wounds Heal is an exceedingly interesting chapter, as are 
also those on Prevention and Repair of Mechanical In- 
uries, Pruning Nursery Stock, Young T Mature 

and Odd Methods of Pruning and Trai q 
juvenating Neglected Trees and Practical Tree Surgery. 


Profusely illustrated. 400 pa 6% x8 inches. 
Cleth. Net, $200. 
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Plant Propagation, Greenhouse 
and Nursery Practice 


By M. G. KAINS 


We have had many inquiries from time to time 
for a reliable and up-to-date book on plant propa- 
gation, but were always at a loss to find any pub- 
lication that we could recommend, The subject 
has been dealt with in fragmentary manner only 
in books that have come to our notice. So it is 
well that this new work has been issued, espec- 
ially as it is both comprehensive and practical, 
and it should meet with a ready sale among 
plantsmen, nurserymen and gardeners. There are 
nineteen chapters covering in detail topics of ger- 
mination and longevity of seeds, propagating by 
buds, layering, cuttings, grafting, etc., fruit tree 
stocks, scions, etc., and there are eight pages of 
condensed cultural instructions in tabulated form, 
covering annuals and pezennials from _ seed, 
woody plants, evergreens, vines, bulbs and tubers, 
greenhouse and house plants, ferns, palms, water 
plants, orchids and cacti. The illustrations are 
numerous, comprising 213 figures and halftone 
plates. There are 322 pages well bound and on 
heavy paper, teeming with helpful information. 
It is a book which no cultivator can afford to do 
without. It is worth many times its price. Copies 
can be supplied from the office of HORTICUL- 
TURE at publisher’s price, $1.50. 


HORTICULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
147 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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